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There are very few people, unless it be the dealers in 
|}campaign torches and paraphernalia, who regret the 
| quietness with which the canvass tor the election of a 
| President of the United States has progressed up to the 
| present time. In less than seven weeks from this day, 
| the people will make their choice and the question of the 
administration of government will be settled for another 
four years. But as yet there has been no shouting, very 
little public speaking, and an entire absence of the tur- 
moil and the real or fictitious enthusiasm which we have 
come to associate with a presidential campaign as one of 
its necessary accompaniments. People generally, we 
think, will approve this change in methods. Toa con- 
siderable extent it is due, undoubtediy, to the fact that 
each party has put up good menas its candidates, and 
thus directed the contest to policies rather than to men. 
Certainly, if it indicates a growing disposition on the 
part of the American people to think out their politics 
quietly instead of taking them hot and hastily at party 
‘rallies,’is isa very desirable thing. 


Asingulur fact in connection with the effort made 
through the State Board of Agriculture to flad purchasers 
for the ‘abandoned farms’ in Massachusetts is that not 
a single sale has been made, so far, for the establishment 
of asummer home. A number of sales have been effected 


through the catalogues issued by the Board. Of the 
339 farms described in this catalogue, 105 have been 


heard from in the way of inguiry, and 25 are reported as 
sold. But none of the purchasers intend to set up sum- 
mer residences on their farms. Further than this, none of 
the purchasers are city people who intend to change their 
residence and occupation, to take rural life in the place 
of city life. Thus far, those who have bought the 
‘abandoned farms’ are themselves farmers, or at least 
they live inthe country. It is possible that there may 
soon be exceptions to this rule, as a large number of 
applications for catalogues have come in since the end 
of summer, indicating that the city people have come 
back from their vacations with ideas about the advantages 
of the places which they have visited. But as yet there 
is no such movement as was anticipated of dwellers in 
cities to establish summer bomes in the country. 





It is difficult to say exactly wlatthis apparent indiffer- 
ence means. It may mean that city dwellers are suffi- 
ciently well satisfied with city life and such relaxation 
and change as can be gained by a few weeks ‘boarding’ 
outside in the summer. It may mean that the attractions 
of gay resorts are more effective. It may mean that our 
people find their recreation more generally in travel. 
Perhaps all these and other influences have their effect. 
But itis none the less unexpected. Another feature of 
these sales, through the instrumentality of the Board of 
Agriculture, which commands notice is the fact that in 
no instance is the purchaser of one of these ‘abandoned 
farms’ a foreigner. Every name reported to the Board 
has an English origin. 





The Weather Bureau at Washington desires to make 
a new collection of the weather proverbs of the United 
States and to make it as complete as possible, and for 
this purpose the co-operation is requested of all persons 
interested in the subject. It is desirable to distinguish, 
when practicable, betweeu those which are of American 
origin and those which have been imported, giving, 
when possible, the origin of each, whether Indian. 
Scotch, English, Irish, German, or other. Lists of such 
proverbs wil be gladly received by "Mr. Harrington, the 
chief of the Weather Bureau. The proposed apilation 
will have value inthe field of folk-lore rather than in 
that of meteorology, anc will have a distinct literary 
interest. 





The most potable gathering of the year is that of the 





Grand Army of the Republic, which has taken place at 
Washington during the past week. It is at once a 
memory and a lesson. The strength of patriotism in the 
hearts of the American people can have no more impres- 
sive evidence than is given by this great annual concourse 
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of the veterans who, a quarter-century and more ago, 
went out to fight the battles of the Union. The Encamp- 
ment at Washington, with its great parade of 50,000 old 
soldiers in line—estimates runeven as high as 70,000— 
mustered from all parts of the country, was the most 
significant demonstration which has been made by this 
organization. But it was significant quite as much by 
what was missed as by what was seen. If we except 
Gen. Butler—and with him may be placed Gen. Hayes, 
whose distinction is due in greater degree to his civil 
than to his military career, Gen. Howard, Gen. Sickles, 
Gen. Slocum and Gen. Palmer—there were none of the 
leading figures of the war present at this reunion. They 
have passed on. Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Hancock, 
Custer are now heroic figures of our history, no longer 
of the present life of our nation. 


Itis by no means unlikely that the ‘cholera scare’ may 
prove to be of great and substantial benefit to this coun- 
try. Itis as yet only a ‘scare.’ There is no epidemic 
cholera on the soll of America. The few cases which 
appeared in the city of New York a week ago were 
treated so promptly and effectively by isolation and dis- 
infection as to prevent the spread of the disease; and at 
no other port has there been even a suspicion of the 
landing of the plague. The effect, then, of the ‘cholera 
scare’ is not to produce panic or flight, but simply to 
Impress uponevery community the duty of keeping it- 
self and its surroundings so clean and healthful that the 
disease can find no lodgment there. This is a lesson 
which the health authorities of our cities and the states 
have been quick to learn. A general cleaniag-up is in 
progress throughout the land, and the result of the 
threat of an invasion by cholera this year undoubtedly 
will be the fortification of the country by sanitary meas- 
ures which would never have been undertaken except 
under sucha pressing necessity. 


Cleanliness, indeed, is a safeguard against other 
diseases which we have with us continually and whose 
ravages from week to week amount in the aggregate to 
a far greater mortality than that which is suffered during 
the infrequent visitations of the Asiatic plague. In 
fortifying against cholera, then, we fortify against 
typhoid fever and the whole swarm of zymotic ' 
or filth diseases which find a place in the list of 
preventable causes of death in our cities and other 
crowded communities. Sothat the fearof a cholera in- 
vasion may result in a decrease of the death-rate which 
could not have been reached otherwise. 





In the contest between the trotting horse and the 
bicycle to ‘lower the record,’ the machine is the first to 
pass the two-minute mark. At Independence, Iowa, on 
Thursday, on the same kite-shaped track on which Mr. 
Forbes’s Nancy Hanks made her wonderful performance 
a bicycle rider wheeled a mile in one minute, fifty-six and 
three-fifths seconds. This a pace considerably faster 
than that of the ordinary railroad train. Such an out- 
come of the rivalry in speed between the trained muscles 
of animals and the trained muscles of men operating 
through a skilfully constructed machine was to be ex- 
pected. The advantage in such a contest is always on 
the side of that force which is directed by intelligence at 
every point. As for the advance which this marks in the 
development of the bicycle, tnat wonderful machine may 
now be said to have won a place among the first of the 
means of athletic sports. 





The conviction and sentence to a long imprisonment 
—the sum of all the penalties amounting to more than 
twenty years—of the so-called Anarchist who shot and 
tried tokill Mr. Frick, manager of the Carnegie works 
at Homestead, ends the most wildly sensational incident 
of that lamentable affair. There is no doubt that the 
best thing for Bergmann as well as for the world is to 
shut him up, the longer the better. Men who think as 
he does are usually insane or so nearly in that condition 
asto be dangerous when at large; and men who act as he 
acted are either truly mad or very wicked. This dis- 


ease of anarchy, it is gratifying to note, does not readily 
affect men of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
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SerremBper 24. ‘*The mistakes we male and female 
mortals make, when we have our own way, might fairly 
raise some wonder that we are so fond of it.”—George 
Eliot. 

SerTeMBeR 25. ‘To men not quite sure of their posi- 
tion, there is nothing so completely overpowering as 
jest and merriment with a dash of sarcasm.”—G. P. R. 
James. 

SerreMBER 26. George Bancroft toa friend: 
on paper at once what you have learned. Memory is an 
amalgam of what we have ourselves seen and of the 
play of our imagination, and it cannot be trusted fora 
single hour.” 

SEPTEMBER 27. 

‘Such as have not gold to bring Thee, 
They bring thanks—Thyvy grateful sons; 
Such as bave no song to sing Thee, 
Live Thee praise—Thy silent ones.” 


“Put 


—Jean Ingelow. 


SePTEMBER 28. ‘*The miller sees not all the water 
that goes by his mill.— Burton. 

SEPTEMBER 2%. 
business as his amusements.”—Stevenson. 


SEPTEMBER 3O 


‘‘Nothing should be so much a man’s 


“To talk of injuries, to lie, to curse 

all the world, to diverge from the subject in conversa- 

tion, these are the four sins of the tongue.”—Manou. 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 

The visible and certain nuisance of written examina- 
tions is an evil which is present, before a community as 
civilized as ours, all the time, excepting the summer va- 
cation of the schools and 
absurdity equal to the absurdities of the decline of 
chivalry. It waits for some Cervantes, who shall ridicule 
it so thoroughly as to drive it entirely from the public 
mind, so that the twentieth century may know of it only 
as most people know of the squires of chivalry by Sancho 
Panza, or of knights-errant by Don Quixote. 

But, as the schools of the larger towns of Massachu- 
setts open for the autumn, this month is perhaps the best 
month for bringing forward, with however little courage, 
astatement of the misery inflicted upon scholars, upon 
parents, and upon teachers, by this rigmarole, if it were 
only that one should discharge an annual duty, and at the 
bar of any judge be able to say, ‘Il sounded my little 
trumpet, but the world was making such a noise that it 
did not bear.” 

Jules Simon, now better known as a statesman than 
as a distinguished professor in the University of France, 
used to say, ‘‘When I was young, we prepared students 
for life; now we prepare them for examinations.” The 
bitter satire of this statement could be repeated by ten 
thousand teachers In Massachusetts to-day. It must be 
that a good many of the committee-men and supervisors, 
who have to do at least with the outside machinery of 
the thing, will sympathize with the teachers. 

We shall have half a dozen letters, before the week is 
over, to explain to us that, unless there is asystem of 
mechanical examination in the Boston schools, nobody 
can tell which school is ‘up to the mark’ and which school 
is not. Nobody can tell, for instance, whether a half 
dozen Italian boys eleven years old, who are at work in 
the Hancock School, with the difficulties of a new lan- 
guage before them, and with national peculiarities of 
early training, can answer on paper, with ink, the same 
questions which a set of boys, of Boston parentage and 
training, who are in the Dwight School or ia the Dudley 
School, can answer. It is perfectly true that, without a 
fixed examination from printed papers emanating from 
the central office, nobody can tell thisin such a way as 
pleases the statistical people. 

But, sitting here in the office of Tus CoMMONWEALTH, 
without any knowledge of one individual of either class 
in the Hancock School, the Dwight School, or the Dud- 
ley School, L can tell, without having seen one of the 
examination papers. What earthly or heavenly reason 
can there be for driving all these boys, in these three 
classes, through such a series of questions, merely for 
the purpose of giving the statistical answer in a supposed 
inquiry, where everybody knows the real answer before 
the inquiry is made, and where the answer is of no im- 
portance when it is attained? Do we really want the Han- 
cock School, for instance, to be the precise counterpart 
of the Dwight School, or the Dwight School to be the 
precise counterpart of the Dudley School? Do we not 
really want that the genius of the teacher in one shall 
show itself in his way, and the genivs of the teacher iu 
another shall show itself in |his way? Are we really try- 
ing to turn out fifty thousand clothes-pins, of precisely 
the same pattern, in the Boston schools, or are we try- 


colleges. It involves an 


2 pone atin 


ing to make of each boy and girl the best that can be 
T H - COM MO N W ED LT . made, and to encourage as we can the particular genius 


of each separate child? 

A distinguished mathematician of my acquaintance, 
who took the highest honors at Cambridge for his stud- 
|ies in advanced mathematics, entered Harvard College 
with ‘conditions’ in algebra. He was seventeen years 
| old, he knew what he knew perfectly well, and he was 
|; the most furious person, I think, that I ever saw, when 
he came to me to tell his story. I was at that time an 
Overseer of the University. The truth was, as it so 
often is, that the question given was a conundrum. It 
had been given probably with the intention of confusing 


of which only one was the reply which would pass mus- 
ter. A few years after, I received a note from a pnpil 
in the Roxbury Latin School, who said to me, ‘‘We are 


know that was conditioned in algebra, in which 
we all know he was an expert. I know nothing of 


mathematics; [ feel sure, therefore, that I shall go in.” 
He did go in, without conditions. 

I state this little anecdote, as a good enough story, 
to show what the intelligent young people of our com- 
munity think of examinations and examination papers. I 
shell be glad if this article may bring to us, in the 
office of Tot COMMONWEALTH, half a dozen statements 
from intelligent teachers as to what they think about it. 
If then some supervisor, who is not yet driven quite 
crazy by revising fifty or a hundred thousand examina- 
tion papers, will tell what he thinks, we shall have 
rather an interesting compilation of the pros and cons 
on what I have veutured to 
ties of our time. 

Poor Mr. Peck in New York has come to grief, we 
are told, from burning alot of papers which had been 
used, and which he had received in confidence. It 
would seem, therefore, that there is now coming ina 
certain law of the Medes and Persians, by which noth- 
ing is to be burned in future. The human imagination 
staggers before the inquiry, What is tou be done with the 
examination papers of all the fiVe hundred thousand 
scholars in the schools of Massachusetts in this year? 
Shall we build a pyramid of them, the top of which may 
go up to heaven—a sort of Babel pyramid it will be in- 
deed? Shall wein future canvasses—when the John Fisher 
of 1940 is offered by the Nationalist party of that period 
as a candidate for the presidency—shall we go to Crypt 
55 in the Matthews City Hall, and carefully see whether, 
in the year 1892, the little John Fisher at the age of nine 
spelled ‘honor’ with or without the u? Is there any other 
reason for asking John Fisher to-day to write down his 
notions on the subject? 

Or shall we, by great good luck and by great breadth 
of observation, take it for granted that, if the young 
lady to whose care the John Fisher of to-day is entrusted 
is worthy of that trust, she will know how well he is 
getting on? Ifshe is not worthy of it, no possible ma- 
chinery of papers ten by twelve, of separation from other 
boys and from prompting, or of quotation-marks proper- 
ly placed to indicate that extracts are made, will save 
John Fisher, or will save her. 

In some transfer of children from one building to 
another, last summer, there were examinations of unusual 
strictness, and the pupils were drilled for days in advance 
by what might be called mock examinations. A careful 
and conscientious teacher, worn out by a day spent in 
this drill, lamented toa friend, ‘Oh, it is sohard. They 
think so much of their writing—for they'll be marked on 
their writing— that they forget their spelling; or else 
they think so much about the spelling, that they forget 
to put in the quotation marks. And some of the boys ar 
so thoughtless and indifferent!” Upon inquiry, it ap- 
peared that the average age of these boys, who were 
‘indifferent’ to the niceties of quotation marks, 
eight years and a half! 

Is it possible to conceive of rigmarole more absurd 
than that involved in a system which produces such re- 
sults? EDWARD E. Hate. 


call one of the first absurdi- 


was 


A FASHION IN MUSIC. 

If the Boston Symphony Orchestra were a commer- 
cial enterprise, established primarily for profit, we might 
congratulate Mr. Henry L. Higginson upon the hand- 
some returos from the sale of seats for the coming sea- 
son of concerts. He certainly deserves it all. But 
everybody knows that the gain of money did not enter 
into Mr. Higginson’s consideration when he undertook 
the creation of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; that 
he supported it liberally for several vears out of his 
ample private means; and that since it became self- 
supporting he bas used the profits, not for reimbursing 
himself, but for the improvement of the Orchestra and 
the advancement of its work. 





Itis because Mr. Higginson’s enterprise is of this 
high, unselfish and public-spirited character, that we 
cannot congratulate him upon a success which seems due 
to influences out of harmony with the purpose of these 
concerts. For nothing is clearer than the fact that the 
interest manifested in the sale of the Symphony Concert 
seats this year is that of social fashion and not musical 
culture or even musical enjoyment. 





The climax was 


OMMONWEALTH. 


| the public itself, which has made a fas} 
the scholar, concealing in itself two different replies, | 





we ne narra ne ne - SEPTEMBER M, le 
reached in the payment of a premium of aa ——. 
choice of a seat adjoining those puis fOr the 
known leader of society; while ¢) ‘ OY & Widely 


© Contest of bidder 
. 


raised the price of seats, even in the least desira 
iid 1© Darts 


of the house, to a high figure. 

In this way an enterprise which 
of the nature of a public service, providing m 
musical education and intellectual p easure ADS of 
which placed its advantages within the 
been taken out of the reach of the vers peut anes 
was intended to benefit. And this has been 4 hom {t 


ODE, nor} 
the intention of the managers of the er lerprise , 7 y 
Hlerpri , but by 


in its 


Deginning Was 


Bt 8 cog 


reach of all ha 


hion, a fad. Ont of 
what was designed as something far higher ana tens, 

. . a bets 
There is nothing of which to complaia | 
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In the fact w., 
the concerts of the Boston Symphony Or vestra’ ha —— 
- J 7 - —— MATE be. 

come one of the chief social functions of the is 
Season ip 


Boston. Indeed, it is rather pleasurable 
But the loss of this resource to the larger public »} eh 
not ‘in society,’ or has not the means to meet the o 


aud gratifying 


(8 


1 hr 


which fashion has put upon the seats at Music Hal) * ‘ 
be deplored. The remedy for this condition byw m 
the work of the Boston Symphony Orchestra may 
made again to cover the fleld in which it was starte ¥ 
undoubtedly suggest itself to Mr. Higginson. [t jg «i, 


’ 


ly to give more concerts. I saw a hint to this effect 
Boston Herald the other day, and I think there cay | 
doubt that such an extension of the enterprise woy\y 
ceive hearty public support. 

It has been demonstrated that the series 
performances—the rehearsals and the Saturday every 
concerts—is not enough to satisfy the deman Te 
are thousands who cannot obtain seats, while hundny 
of others battle and crush at the doors and on the stg» 
ways for places in the unreserved gallery Here is 4 
public, moved by a desire to hear the best music, not ty 
the impulse of fashion, which would liberally suppor . 
third series of Symphony Concerts, perhaps a fogrt) 
Will not Mr. Higginson recognize this demand and extegg 
his original scheme in a manner which 
original idea? 
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shall fulf 
FREDERICK E. Goopricg 
A LARGE SOUTHERN TELESCOPE 








Professor Edward C. Pickering, Director of the 
servatory of Harvard College, 
tbe extension of astronomical work which 


makes public a plan for 
must appeal 
strongly to people of wealth having an interest in th 
advancement of this science. 

the equipment of the Harvard Observatory at Arequip 
Peru, with a refracting telescope of a size large enog 
to make the advantages of that location available. 

It is pointed out by Professor Pickering that politica 
or personal reasons have in almost all cases determined 
the site of the observatories in which large telescopes ar 
placed, and that the meteorological conditions in te 
capitals of countries or near large universities aren 
such as to permit the best results to be obtained. The 
climate of Western Europe and of the eastern part of te 
United States is not suited to good astronomical work 
yet these are the countries where nearly all the large 
observatories of the world are situated. Harvard Col- 
lege, therefore, does not seek to obtain a large telescope 
to be erected in Cambridge. It does its work there with 
smaller instruments, and wishes to establish in Peru 
where it now has an Observatory at an altitude o 
than 8000 feet and where the sky is nearly cloudless for 
a large part of the year, an instrument of greater power 

As an instance of what may be done with a telescope 
of this class at the South American observing station, 
Professor Pickering refers to the interest attaching 
observations of the planet Mars, which when nearest vhe 
eatth is always far south. The study of the surface of 
this and of the other planets, he writes, ‘s greatly impeded 
by the unsteadiness of the air at most of the existing 
observatories. Even under the most favorable cireum- 
stances startling discoveries—relating, for example to 
the existence of inhabitants in the planets—are not W ve 
expected. Still, it is believed that in no other way are 
we so likely to add to our knowledge of planetary detail 
as by the plan here proposed. 

A series of telescopes of the largest size, 
Pickering continues, has been successfully constructed 
by the firm of Alvan Clark & Sons. But one memper of the 
firm now survives, Mr. AlvanG. Clark; and he expresses & 
doubt whether he would be ready to undertake the co™ 
struction of more than one large telescope in the future. 
The glass is obtained with difficulty and often only after 


It is, stated in few words 


f mor 
Lt Wor 


Professor 


a delay of years. A pair of discs of excellent glass 
a forty 

suitable for a telescope having an aperture a 
irchase 


inches has been cast, and can now probably be pur 
at cost, $16,000. The expense of grinding and mount- 
ing would be $92,000. A suitable building would cost ve 
least $40,000. If the sum of $200,000 could be provided 
it would permit the construction of this telescope its 
erection in Peru, and the means of keeping it st work 
for several years. 

The association of wealth and public spirit is not 60 
uncommon among the people of this country 4s t0 forbid 
the expectation that the opportunity which Professor 
Pickering points out will be improved. 
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AND AND FRANCE. Please to observe, timid reader, that the solidity of | founder had made money in the early part of the centu- 
. ENGL . the whole thing impresses you more than even its bright- | ry in the West Indian trade. His sons succeeded him, 
, pWARD EVERETT HALE. ness and beauty. Up here, so high above the earth, | and now his grandsons had grown old in the business. 
CDy- 2 r " 
BY & iia st nothing trembles. The floor of my hotel parlor, fifteen | This firm, like others, had found business uneven; but 
: XI. feet above the sidewalk of the Rue de Sts. Péres, shakes | their bank account was sufficient to guard against sur- 
<eR IN THE SKY. more, a3 | write, with the movement of a cart in the} prises in general. Good fortune had caused content- 
IN ; sacs 
Paris, August 11,1899. Street, than does the deck or floor of the Eiffel, five; ment among the members,gand this was the ground of 
ae minutes flight above the earth. F iterally is r | thei § years 
sot little excursion skyward yester- fig ove the earth. For, literally, this floor their boast ‘that during the hundred years the gilded 
we made ssant | n a. 1 dicen enn of the Kiffel does not shake at all. sign of Elwin & Co. had swuug in front of their office 
she Eiffel tower makes So easy. sives are » atwee 2 
which the J - you may imagine, if one liked to THE DRESS AND LIFE OF WOMEN. and warehouse no quarrels had occurred between them. 
sh to describe, as YO" : i ee It must not be understood that during their long 
enous! -ibable. But one of my best counsel- There is just now opened in Pari oxhibiti 
: er ) f these letters to the read S just now opened in Paris an exhibition, | career they had sustained no losses, for it was an item 
king ¢ ese ie > 7 » , ory > , sia .- 1Y > Tv.) 
. speaking © nat I should do;well if I did managed with a good deal of science and expense, to | which had stood on their profit and loss account for 
<weaLTH, that I should do, 4 toe illustrate the changes in costume, in occupation and in| ninety years that had produced the excitement. This 
P : y ; 3 nK, O . y ry : 
e what [ saw, with pen and ink, OF | satus of the Women of the World for nineteen centu- item was for the ship Brotherly Love and cargo, cap- 
' ’ f facts respecting what I SAW; | peg or more. The pers interested have the use of the . : : : 
give t NR ES what Impression the facts ries o e. 1e persons interested have the use of the | tured by a French cruiser in the year 1800. 
1 would tell what 1 $s “| great Palais de l'Industrie of the Exhibition of 1870 
‘ ad, I great Pala 1 th sxhibition ¢ 870, All 2 
_ . ical . : ; the members of the Elwin family, with one ex- 
eights made upon me. I thiok the advice is good. opening immediately on the Champs Elysées. They]... a eiecsht . si ' : ; : 
gone x o follow it here. force ception, had served in some capacity about the office or 
etainiy I will try to fo! hardly fill its immense spaces, and one feels some sense ’ 
\ ' nt ont eeing the Eiffel from day t ti But tt . warehouse, and that exception was the youngest son of 
' , ent I 1 Ol 4 5, ses sd > ~ ot emptiness. ut they ave prougnhty ve 3 rre 
Be «indow at the Windsor, knowing that Ange hse wii a Se eS grea' | the founder, John, captain of the, Brotherly Love. He 
his low at deal which is curious. They have been permitted to had ‘ing di iti sh to the di je of 
: aurant in ittabout the height of the > 1ad a roving disposition, much to the disquietude of his 
cas ag ( irs : 7 draw from some of the other Museums of Government, f ie he 4 to him the higt 1 
, onceived the fortunate idea of a sie , : s . ather and mother, and to him the high stool was the 
f Notre Dame, con aud the collection is amusing and very instructive. 


’ eight, and so brought together 
most agreeable people of the world, with 
the eighth. We went to the tower 


height of tameness. Nothing but ‘following the sea’ was 
to his taste. His father was at length convinced that he 
wonld be good for nothing on land, and therefore shipped 
him on board of one of his vessels. After three voyages 
he was considered proficient to command a_ vessel, 


The great central garden, or patio, as the Spaniards 
call such spaces—airium was the Latin name—has been 
given over to a display of modern furniture and decora- 
tion of various sorts. It islike what you would see at 
any great exposition where the various manufacturers of 


= \s it happened, I was in that which 
e elevator promptly carried us to our 


ed vo. oie and accordingly one was built especially for him, named 
ir friends arrived. We had the |, creat city wanted to exhibit their wares. The chief es y : 
nan thew came, of seeing them from a . the Brotherly Love on account of the happy disposition 
refore, when they came, 5 interest here is in the display of tapestries, of which f the family 
- i mythologies, the angels see them a aw 


literally there areacres,with which the wallsare hung. I 
had never thought much of it, buta bit of good tapestry 
is so rare athing with us that [had not Known there 
was in the world so much tapestry as I saw here. Yeti 
the next day I read an account of a single Museum of 


f their hats as one might see them Away sailed captain John; and his father, mother and 


brothers never saw him again. This was the time, it 
will be remembered, when the United States was at 
variance with France, andthe Brotherly Love fell prey to 
: : a cruiser of that nation. It was months before Elwin & 
| this guverement where they have Bsxegs hundred fine ‘tap- | ©. iearned the fate of the missing ship, and years before 
|estries’—if I may so write—which they do not know) 1.) neard from captain John. The news concerning 
| how to display. 


raitin walking,when seen on a vertical and 

ction—these vary so much from those 
arv vis that I was by no means so sure of the 
f those Whom we saw, 4s were ny artist friends, 
y trained. They took their 


tngl) 
res ntincal 


and joined us immediately. 


‘a er ie eee ‘kr the Brotherly Love was first obtained from a newspaper 
san was half an hour high, enjoying the glories | apestry, you see, is regarded here asa bit of wo- eae _, 
cd eawetiaeds walk We ealorel them | ; S* that of the missing captain by a letter from himself. 
and delights of a magnifice sunset. 2 Joye |}man’s work. In this collection, therefore, there are ],,, : 

ey Wot at our feet. but far under | , Che letter stated briefly that when released from im- 

athy Witt Bb ‘ : : *F | pieces iv progress on which you may see how Penelope ; j 
the gardens of the great Exposition of | ,: AE DA prisonment he had espoused the cause of Toussaint 

were the gal S — did the work—when it was daytime. ’ , 
ant buildings—observed, of course, as pbegevagne L’Ouverture; that he had become mixed up in the wars 
and its elegant Duliding , sud Whole departments of the exhibition trace the changes : , . 

ve and dresses had been. from a& perspec- ‘ : of that unhappy island; had married a lady who did not 
t friends hats and Gieswws : AAs (of fashion in costume from the time of the classical like the United States and consequently he should neve 
ew lhe horizon was far outside Paris and e the U vd § ‘ sequently he should never 


Greeks toours. The tools which women have used—the 
methods of cooking, for instance—are illustrated in 
chronological order. 


ad. as we looked from one side to the other visit that country, although he still loved home, his 


ght and shade, and soon after of coming parents and brothers. 


BPR ee The : ; In accordance with the spirit of this letter, John’s 
ght and last of night, all varied. rhe novelty of Among these I was most interested by a series of Seecteapotr € Elwin & C . 
se effects; possibly—probably—the purity of |, : cece ae al sharein the firm o win & Co. was purchased by the 
t | 3 J ’ illustrations of the successive fashions of hair-dressing. other members Lefters were exchanged occa onally 
, sini f ox 7 . . Dake ’ . ae “ ‘ : n c “ «7 S. se ae ) ee) - © Cc 
air or the ozone, zone be a reality, or something |pe most distinguished hair-dressers in Paris have in- ~— bes bene en " R 
: » it—certainly what Dugald Stewart would have é e afterwards, but as time went on they were received less 
ysica nN . = terested themselves in arranging this department. You frequently and finally ceased altogether 
alled the moral effect of atriumph so grand as this enter a very large room, and you find yourself sur- ao : a neg ties: ; , 
sacle of skill—all these excite you with a stimulus you j beg ene ag hict 1ough no quarrel had taken place, this marriage 
rounded by a square of busts or pedestals, in which so 
never knows before. There is that very curious F _ - : had been a source of annoyance tothe Elwins. Why 
es aa ists ; J 5S | many wax women display the coiffures of all times since was the captain’s wife 60 prejudiced against the Uni 
ng—which the poets have dwelt upon or should do 1). Greeks of Athens to our day. Speaking without mand on a0 oe os 7 ve dina 7 ‘ " e = ted 
ve See ce ; ; f es? “yc ) ) o make her s 
at you built the tower yourself; or, if not that, that count, I should say there are a hundred and fifty of 0 
{have built it, that it was quite in your line. 


unless she might have negro blood in her veins, a thing 
more than common in Hayti. Just the thought that this 
might be so caused them to shiver. Slavery was not 
, i The ‘ sts’ engage re » their best, 
sentation. The ‘artists’ engaged have Gone ts . common inthe District of Maine at that early date, but 
working from authentic statues or pictures. The 


result is amusing, interesting, instructive and, on the eset prone Mines sigs vm bee ee 
never dared to inquire into the matter for fear of the 
results of the investigation. Children had been born to 
the captain and his wife, but whether or not the sickly 
climate and revolutionary people bad spared them was ‘ 
unknown. Asthe years had rolled by, they had been 


them, giving six or seven, on the average, for a century. 


emembers the old story of the old lady, who said There is no exaggeration or caricature in the repre- 


s just like Him,” when she was asked to extol some 
ness of the good God. Far from wondering that M. 

{the tower and built it, you wonder rather 
at he did not do it before, or that a thing so evidently 


tendtr 
1 


rue, in all its construction, should not have 
een built before. 





~ 


whole, very satisfactory. 

You have the explanation, before your eyes, of a 
good deal which is obscure in literature in such matters. 
You see how one fashion grew out of another. On the 
whole, I think you have more toleration §for fashion, 
more mercy for her changes than you had. And this 


here let me pause, by way of history, which is 
re in my line, for a Lesson to Critics. When the 
rwas proposed, all the artists and old-fashioned 


architects and people of taste—all the critical people, in . forgotten. 
f , , me , erest, that four out of five of the ‘ 
short—protested against it on t blic i official seems to me of interest : : The memory of the ship Brotherly Love had been kept 
pee BBAinst it, even DY public and OMICIAl | fashions are simple, convenient and attractive. We 
tests. Now that it is fnished, everybod a es - : alive by the ledger item of profit and loss. In 1831 the 
ety. and ban T this ane ns ee ne ee ihave in mind, of course, always abeurdities is hair- United States effected a settlement with France wheret 
s beauty, and has ink i »nse ceasi : : Jnited ¢ , C SOUulS € whereb 
water ‘ud bas, I think, this sense of necessity, Or | gressing which are complex, troublesome, and ugly. y 






lea ‘of cause,’ which I have tried to describe. 

nhopen gallery or balcony, shielded above from | 
ew—if dew exists at that height with so small a condensing 
surface, and this | doubt—you sit, asin an open parlor 
at home, and t on the half of the world which you 
¢ preferred to see, while the prompt servants bring 

ls of an elegant dinner. The sun goes down, 

ou are above the level of the particular 
ives him. The moon breaks through the 
ve, and you fancy that you are nearer to 


an indemnity had been promised the losers of shipping 
in those turbulant times. Congress after Congress con- 
sidered the question, and occasionally that body would 
vote to pay these just claims only to be vetoed by the 
president, till at last French spoilation claims became a 
laughing stock. The president, however, did not veto 
the bill of the 52d Congress, and this was the cause of 
the excitement on that March morning, 1891, in the 
Elwin office. 


But I should think that ladies who have abundant hair 
to manage might study these representations with great 
advantage in devising means to wear to the best pur- 
pose the adornment and covering with which nature has 
blessed them. 

But there are exceptions. Thus, among the absurdi- 
ties of the absurd reign of Louis XVI., there is one of the 
tall piles which rose, eight or ten inches above the head, 
on top of which floats a little gold ship, itself eight inches 








only person in the world who remembers 
ose. I tried to make my musical friends 


fl is inches hich, 14 t Their claim had been proved and was consequently 
j .e@ masts five or six inches high. do no ‘ 
~t Nian you ever were before. The music of a band ¢ aos Sane eee | : - paid; but a part of this money evidently belonged to the 
; * ; : 22 | understand that this was worn at a fancy ball, as a 2 : Keir 
evel of the earth comes up, as the band on your ow : ‘ a . heirs of captain John, as no provision in the former 
ae ee =a ‘— symbol. Sometimes a little city took the same place of 
stops playing settlement had been made for the captured vessel, 
uM distinction. ps ‘ 
oe eee ee id | i i e ove. The firm decided to 
ie, as Mr. Willis said it was in one of his Epwakp E. HALE. Broth rly Love. T ed to a man that the 
“amy essays, that at this level all harmonies are so heirs, if there were any, must be found. This aroused 
va a io ' speculation again as to the race of the San Domingo 
i i may say so—as to arrive in the key of agen nem 
BF? Tam the r : THE ELWIN CLAIM. 


cousins. African slavery had been abolished in the United 
States since that question had first agitated the Elwin 

elieve it last night. But I never belleved it myself, so family, and the North was the supposed friend of the 
dh . 1 not force conviction upon them. [There is many a tale of adventure bound up in the records of | enfranchised negro. As a citizen he was unobjection- 
Night closes in. At first, as you eat your peach or |e ‘French Spoliation Claims’ which have only now been adjusted | able to the Elwins, but as a cousin, as ‘hard to swallow’ 








BY CHARLES E. WATERMAN. 
























































\ arly a cen yr. New Englanc v -| 

ities 308 only notes the tines of electric ight oF |steen'ta regu trae wits elrown vessels, werethechiot 8° °7EF 

es Deneath you, radiating like the rafters of a spider’s | sugerers; and of one of these the following story is told. The,  Harnest Elwin, youngest clerk, was selected for this 

wed. But grad lally the lines of the streets of Paris names only are fictitious—being changed for obvious reasons— | mission of hunting up the missing relatives, because he 

appear, as twilight darkens into night. At the Hippo- | andthe narrative is essentially historical fact.) was more romantic than the others, had always taken the 
me or other places of amusement, great volcances of cn | part of his black cousins—as they had always been called 

at stream up into the darkness. And, above all, our There was a ripple of excitement in the office of Elwin inthe family—and pretended to have no objection to 

es zhbor, the moon! & Company in the seaport town of Portland one morning them on account of imagined color. Another reason, 

sia oe ne Wants to go away. Literally we are above the |in the early part of March, 1691. /perhaps, might be assigned for his appointment. Al- 

= = and dust of earth. How sly Weel tev teen Excitement was an unusual thing for this staid old though a good bookkeeper, he was a poor business man 
Sdall 





We not dine here every day? | firm, which had existed for more thanacentury. The | and would not be so much missed. He liked to travel, 
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also. So, taking what records could be found concern- 
ing his great-uncle, he was soon on his way. 

The trip was thoroughly enjoyed by Earnest. He had 
never been at sea before, and his interest never abated 
from the time he left New York until the headlands of 
Hayti and the city of San Domingo were seen. The 
land was historic, and he gave full rein to his imagina- 
tion. It was the site of the first authentic European 
settlement in the new world, and this city contained the 
bones of the great discoverer. These things interested 
him, but he devoted but a small part of his time to them 
and eagerly sought for his relatives. The surroundings 
were somewhat oppressive. He missed the civilization 
of United States. As he beheld the ignorance and 
squalor of the people, he could not but wonder if his 
cousins were like them. ‘The evidence certainly pointed 
that way. The population was nearly all colored, and the 
sight of them caused even this unprejudiced person to 
sincerely hope thatif he found his relatives they might 
be an exception. 

Looking up missing beirs was by no 
task, for there was practically no clew to their where- 
abouts or even existence. In so unsettled a country 
there were no records to assist, and Earnest’s meagre 
understanding fof Spanish was also a great hindrance. 
After a few weeks he fell in with an old soldier whose 
father had served with Toussaint and Christophe, when 
by mere accident, almost, in talking of these old wars he 
mentioned the name of John Elwin. Upon inquiry he 
informed Earnest that his uncle had served under these 
distinguished generals, had in fact become a general 
himself, and, farther, had held office under Christophe. 
Further questions revealed that he had married and had 
lived at the seat of Christophe’s government at Cape 
Haytien. This was all the old soldier knew, and this 
determined Earnest on a trip across the island. 

As Earnest journeyed, he made many inquiries con- 
cerning the past histery of the country. Many testifled 
to the humanity and statesmanship of Toussaint—the 
black Napoleon, they called him—and the bravery and 


cruelty of Christophe. Of his uncle he could learn 
nothing. 

On arriving at Cape Haytien he found several Ameri- 
cans, but they could not help him in his search. The 


hotels not belog to his taste, he found, inlooking around, 
a residence with a white woman who took European and 
American visitors to board. She was of French extrac- 
tion, named Marcotte, a widow, with one daughter named 
Marie. 

The houses in Cape Haytien, taken as a whole, were 
not models of neatness, but Madame Marcotte’s was an 
exception. Aithough smell and poorly made, it was 
surrounded by a well kept garden. The furnishing, 
while meagre, was tastefully arranged, and scattered 
about the house were now and then pieces of furniture 
that once had been grand, There were a few books and 
pictures. The mother and daughter spoke three lan- 
guages—French fluently, Spanish and English poorly. 
Although white, they were swarthy, which Earnest did 
not know whether to attribute to the effect of climate or 
to the influence of negro blood. 

Madame Marcotte was well informed in the history of 
her country. She was quite patriotic, and, while admit- 
ting that slavery in America was first established on this 
island, would hasten to say that it was also first abolished 
there. She upheld the negro race and repudiated their 


Tousaint, Dessalines, Christophe and Boyer. The city 
was fall of historic associations, and in speaking of 
these Earnest inquired if she had ever heard of an officer 
of Christophe’s, General Elwin by name? 
of him. 


She had heard 
Earnest told her he was hunting for the heirs 
of this man, but could gain no further information from 
her. 


The residents were mostly ignorant of what had taken | to come in. 
place in the past, and little could be learned from them. | is the prejudice—even inthe North which they call the 
Earnest was well nigh discouraged of successfully termi- | cradle of abolition—which will make both of you un- 
nating his mission and would have left the place and ‘happy. If you remain here, the condition of my unhappy 


probably the island, had he not formed an attachment for 
Madame Marcotte’s daughter Marie, rendering it quite 


means an easy | 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


‘*No wonder he was called the ‘cruel king of the north, 
or that you do not want to visit the palace,” said Earnest. 
‘*T said,” continued Marie, ‘‘that he was killed; but 
we do not know that to bea fact. He was never seen 
again, and we have reason to believe that his bones still 
line in one of the dungeons.” 
At length the time arrived when Earnest felt he must 
return to the United States, and he resolved to ask the 
hand of Marie in marriage. Atthe request Madame Mar- 
cotte seemed troubled. She wanted time to consider. 
She pleaded shortness of acquaintance and finally asked 
| for two months’ time before answering. 
Earnest could not refuse so reasonable a request. At 
| the end of the time he asked what decision she had 
}arrived at. She informed him that so far as he was con- 


| cerned she was fully satisfied of his worth and bis affec- | 


| tion for her daughter; but there was an obstacle in the 
| way, and althongh she did not wish to trouble him with 
| it, she felt as though Earnest should know before the 
subject was pursued farther. 

‘*My mother had African blood in her veins,” she said, 
‘“‘and was born a slave in 


Orleans. 
| French gentleman by the name of 


New Her master, a 
La Place, loved her 
| and, wishing to free her and also place her where there 
|could be no prejudice on account of ber negro blood, 
| came to Hayti where slavery had recently been abolished. 
| He purchased an estate, but when the revolution came on 
/ was mistrusted on account of his nationality. In the 
| me an time, Toussaint had been treacherously seized by 
Napoleon, carried to France, cast into prison, unjastly as 
everybody knows, and died miserably. This caused a 
feeling of uncalled for yet natural hatred against the La 
Places, and many acts of violence were committed upon 
them. 


‘“*About the time of the breaking out of hostilities, a 
young American who had been taken prisoner by the 
French appeared and, being espoused the 
cause of the ‘black republic.’ He attracted the attention 
of Toussaint, and became his trasted friend and the able 
lieutenant of Christophe. In the early part of the war, 
this man was thrown in the way of the La Place family 
and an intimacy grew up between him and my mother. 
Soon he marched away tothe north, and they saw noth- 
ing of one another for several years. Inthe mean time, 
insults were thrust upon the family so frequently that they 
determined to leave the island. They did not succeed in 
effecting their escape, but were captured by a division of 
Christophe’s army. At the same time it was discovered 
that a garrison had been betrayed to the French by a 
secretenemy. This circumstance pointed to the La Place 
family, and the flery Christophe ordered 
executed at once. 


impetuous, 


them to be 
The American officer was present and 
interceded in their behalf. He succeeded in saving only 
my mother, and that on the promise of marrying her, a 
promise he redeemed at once; but from that 


was @ suspected man. 


moment he 
When Christophe became king 
of Hayti—almost a second Nero in cruelty—he one day 
siezed my father on suspicion of plotting against the 
government and thrust him inte a dungeon in the base- 
ment of his palace, from which he never emerged.” 

Madame Marcotte paused, and Earnest asked what 
that had to do with the question of his marriage? 


‘*‘My mother was superstitious and felt that this was 
a judgment brought upon her for marrying a member of 





| 
| 


} 
| 


| 
| 


| country will make you the same from the same cause. I 
do not wish to settle this question. 


possible that another member of the Elwin firm was | 


destined to live on the island of Hayti. For this reason 


| objection. 


he lingered after all hope of finding those persons whom | 


he had been entrusted to find had vanished. 

One day, when Earnest and Marie were strolling about 
the place, he proposed, as he had many times before, that 
they visit the ruined palace of San Succi. 

“I cannot do so,” said Marie with a shudder. 

‘““Why?” asked Earnest, who remembered she had 
never been ready to go with him, but had never openly 
refused before. 

Marie paused; then said, ‘‘It is a story connected 
with my grandfather.” 

Earnest’s curiosity was excited, but he would not 
sadden her by a recital. 


Marie remained silent a while; then said, ‘‘Perhaps | had been successful; also a second surprise—that/Earnest 
My grandfather, who had been | had inherited his uncle’s 


you had better hear it. 


an officer under Christophe, incurred his displeasure when | settle in Hayti. The excitement subsided enough to 


he become Henri I., king of Hayti, and was confined in a 
basement of the palace; with others who had committed 
the same offence, real or imaginary, and after being con- 
fined many years was cruelly killed.” 


| 
| 


| the Caucasian race—although she dearly loved her hus- 
represented inferiority, citing as examples the careers of | >#2d—and she made me promise to marry no one but of 


jthat her decision as toa place of residence should be 


my own caste. 
**Does that promise refer to your descendants?” 
“That is a question which I cannot satisfactorily 
answer. Ido not believe in the curse which wore my 
poor mother out, for she and father lived happily to- 
gether; but I want you to consider, when you decide to 
marry Marie, that this hateful question of caste is bound 
If you take her to your own country, there 


You and Marie must 
do that for yourselves, and to your decision I shall have no 
If it be a sin, it will bring its own punish- 
ment.” 

Earnest thanked Madame Marcotte for her expression | 
of confidence in him, told her he had considered well the 
question she had propounded before she had spoken; 


respected. 

Madame Marcotte bowed in acknowledgment, told 
him it was natural she sbould have confidence in him, for 
she had known—what he had not known ever since he had 
been there—that her father and his grandfather had been 
brothers; that her father was none other than the un- 
happy General Elwin. 

Elwin & Co. soon received news that Earnest’s mission’ 


wandering disposition and would 


allow them to send at once an elegant wedding present 
and the full amount of the claim of the Brotherly Love. 
Whatever they might have thought of the alliance, they 
expressed no disapprobation. 
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: ee TA, tg 
| IN MEMORIAM JOHN Greeysy 
| WHITTIER, = "“* 
What though thy voice for Freedom 3 
speak no more! =* Sha 
What though thy face, so cheris} or 
beyond life’s shore! ~ Pssed 
The ages still shall echo thy brave ; ; 
love; —— 
Thy country still shall bless thee, thous , 
above! ~ 'S Row 
From waves of the Atlantic, to Francis ( 
Lie broken fetters of the slaves once }, d o Wee 
and Hate. ag 
| The mountains still re-echo thy elarion , 7 : 
The spring flowers in the valleys reca ¥ ; 
| cheer; F 
| Each morn tbat flushes rosy will hold in radia +t lie 
| A spark from Freedom’s altar, lit by the power or 
| Because thy voice was lifted in defence of rr ka 
Love, 
{hy Song shall sing forever, chimed une 
above! 
Lypia H | 
IN THE LATIN QUARTER. 
DOG-DAY NOTES OF AN AMERICAN IW papye 
Pari 
Paris is not very happy these dog-days. The « 
has been so hotand dry that all the leaves re 
are turned, or turning, brown. And yet it only omy, 


hotter every day. The gay mail-coaches which made: 
Champs Elysées so bright in the early summer are » 


to earn new shekels at Homburg or at Dinard. 4 
wonderful French dudes, or gommeur, whom on saw 
the spring-time wandering about in frock-coats 1 
short, oriu too long covert-coats, have gon 
their flashy blazers and sashes at some pills 


mountain springs; or some bolder spirits among the 
have perhaps ventured en yacht—pronounced ‘yak 
For the last few days the Sirocco, stealing up fr 


accustomed stamping-ground in the Midi, has had th 
town initsgrip. This deadly sultry wind (coming from 
‘Afric’s sunny fountains’ of heat) bas a quality all i 
own. When you feel it you want to lie down and ¢ 


right there. I’m sorry to say several people really hay 
died, and there were some hundreds of less severe aw 
of sunstroke reported yesterday. When the thermom 
ter is only moderately high—say at 50°—there is a bea 
ness or stickiness in Parisian air, which makes the bea 
well-nigh unbearable. So you may imagine what 
when the thermometer is up to , as the man in th 
Tour St. Jacques reported it yesterday. But these things 
happily can’t last forever, and to-day Paris 
easier, for cooler weather is come again. 
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breathes 





As I say, the stage-coaches have disappeared fro1 
the Champs Elysées. But for two months or more 
while they were running, it used to be very good fun, of 
a morning, to go out and stroll down the mile or more 
of hillfrom the Arc de Triomphe to the Obelisk, looking 
out the while for the Poissy or the Cernay-la-Ville coach 
And soon, witha flourish of trumpets (or trumpet) it 
wheels around the corner, covered always with Americaa 
men trying to look English and with American womeu 
trying to look French. By diligent reading of the morn- 
ing papers one got even to know the team of horses, and 
would say with a would-be-knowing air, ‘Ab yes 
blue roans,” or ‘‘Ah, here we have the ‘kittens.”’ 

It often puzzles me to tell why a rich young man who 
might have all the delicate, sensitive 
money can buy, should amuse himself by aping his own 
coachman. However, ‘tis at Jeast harmless, and keeps 
them, to some extent, from even sillier amusements. 


enjoyments that 








The transient American sport—the kind who puts up 
at the ‘Chatham’ and frequents ‘Henry’s’ bar—has fousd 
great joy this year in the presence of all the well-known 
American billiard players who are, to use a Westera 
phrase, wiping up the ground with the French | 
sors of the art. There’s a rather good story told, 
apropos of all this, in the Latin quarter. Among te 
young American students, who played together 4 
of the Billiard Cafés, was one who played a rather 
better game than his fellows; but nct content with that, 
he must needs remind them of it constantly, in a rachet 
offensive way. One day, one of the boys brought i= a 
quiet little man with him. Our ‘smart Alec’ in a patrov- 
izing way asked the little man if he ever played. © A 
little,” said the other. So they got to work, at 4 same 
for a hundred points. The little man at first playe i ve ry 
badly, and our smart student worked along by short s me 
up to say seventy or eighty. Then the little man, who 
so far had only made twenty, seemed suddenly posse 
sed by a demon, and piled up point after point—no shot 
seemed too difficult for him— and at last, after a run of 
eighty, he ran out. ‘“‘Who under the sun are you: 
gasped the astonished student. “Jacob Schaefer, 
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your service,” smiled back the ‘Little Wizard.’ 
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a cold day for our student. Butit came | 
it was! « very hot day for Paris this last week. 


which usually is quite sufficleut for 
in the summer, felt the excessive 
man and beast: like poor Mrs. 
ng awa’’ very fast. Fortunately 
even to the heated term, and it looks 
ald last all summer. It must be 
<pot half so important a summer 

it is with us. In fact, if you 
tail, it’s all you can do to find any. 
i get it is to go to some café or 
orrow, or steal, a lamp from them. 
‘having seen an ice-cart during my 
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\{mericans in Paris, have of course | 
reathless interest the accounts of the 

Alene, and Tennessee strikes. But, 

‘you uns,’ we also have our strike 
‘As usual in most French rows, there’s 
mixed in withit all. The strike 
f the dismissal of a workman named 
miners in the mine where he had 
einstated, and threatened to use 
The mine-owners appealed to the 

But (and here the joke comes 
Carmaux, being a socialistic town, 


| 
} 


x 
ly 
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it 
. same workman, M. Calvignac, to be 
levolved on him to use his authority 
is from helping him back to his old | 


f good enough for a Gilbert and | 
flesh is weak,’ 
» help the mine-owners. 
er grim joke was the way 


rl and he, not un- 


i¢ 


yT in 
chief engineer to sign his own resig- 
remark of an old dea- 


rat 
ed the 
This reminds me of the 


w was teilit 


dismiss him?” asked a 
We gave him in his resigna- 


“Did you 
exactly. 


\ person 


not 


No 


is in some kind of a row, has 
intage of the ‘silly season’ to strike again. 
his way of giving himself a vacation, for, as 


abs is out of town, nobody cares 
not; and by striking he 


rikes or saves 
Ap] the vacation has lasted long 
tameeting the other day the whole set of 
back to work. The cabbies them- 
hat they are very ill paid; but it’s hard to 
ne sees them at Le Cocher Fidéle or 
ant,eating an enormous dinner that 


ut clerk would be glad of. 


ure utly 


go 


taur 





e hot weather has, apparantly, quite addled 
fa certain M. Perrin, who conceived the 


He gotsuch powers as were iu Paris to assent 
and started. But, in the first place, all 
Russe excitement is getting a little stale. The 
Parisian, like the old Athenian, longs always for ‘some 
new thing;’ and the Cronstadt episode happened a year 


hen, too, every one of importance, and all who 
had any money 


oeme, 


a 


the heat. Such people as did remain were irritated at 
ose lovely green gardens turned into a bear- 
garden of shrieking sellers and cursing costers. So 
from all these, and no doubt other causes, poor M. Per- 
‘in's scheme has proved a dismal failure. It’s a pity, for 


® poorman seems to have been much in earnest about 
tall. 


no t 


MaViNg th 


Puiuie L. HALE. 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


Columbus has not yet had his Day. 








If housekeepers would cremate their own garbage 
“yw uid render a signal service to the public health 
sad handsomely reduce the expenses of the city. Is 
mere anything especial to hinder?, 





An ancient 


wise manis on record as saying that he 
understand how the Athenians encouraged 
‘e-lghts and yet passed laws against outrages. There 
fe we a bit hard to understand about the attitude 
“W toward prize fights, even in this land of the 
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not 
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€ sage thoughts of Reuben, in ‘The Rancho 
y Rest.” As he galloped along in the moon- 
said to himself: ‘Women are mighty like cows 
ieee prctat You've got to git your brand on ’em 
ere 9 “3 sure of ’em; an’ you’ve got to ketch ’em 
ane teh git your brand on’em. An’ even after 
on Arh dead sure thing.” In view of the remark- 
- “inence of divorce in watering-place ‘society’ 

‘ might be inferred that the same peculiari- 
traced in man. 
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IS season j 
ty is to be 


Se ee 


jand the silk-spun gown that looked quite well enough 
| when packed away inthe cedar closet have a superannu- 


which the | 


gy how bis church had got rid of an | 


, the Parisian cabby, who never | 


1! 


of attending the cab stands as a mat- | 


iaving a Franco-Russian féte in the Luxembourg | 


to spend, had been driven from Paris by | 





Fully to appreciate the small comforts of civilization, 
find yourself ina dark house some night with never a 
bit of amatch. They are small and inconsiderable arti- 
cles and can undoubtedly be made light of, but we 
endure matchless discomfort without them. 





Congratulations have been well bestowed upon the 
Prison Commission for securing so able and gifted a 


member as Miss Katherine Conway, assistant-editor of 
the Pilot. Miss Conway’s rare gcod sense, practical 
humanitarianism and exceptional tact constitute unusual 
endowments for the work that she will meet. Aside 
from the felicitations due to the Commission, Miss Con- 
way is to be congratulated, as any earnest woman may be 
congratulated who has work laid upon her that will take 
her into a sphere apart from personal preference or en- 
joyment, as not even the rushing work of journalism can 
do. It is no slight thing to lose sight of individual strife 
for happiness, or fame or reward, and to accept pain and 
inconvenience, if need be, in the effort.to better conditious 
and to disseminate something of sweetness and light in 
lives darkened by misfortune or crime. Miss Conway 
cannot fail to rise to the opportuuities afforded her by 
this judicious appointment. 


| 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


SIDE-SLINGS AT FASHION. 


The season is upon us again when every daughter of 
Eve, and to a certain degree every son of Adam, feels 
called upon to make all things new. The fig-leaf apron 


ated and disheartening aspect now when the light of 
| another season is let in upon last year’s leavings. Though 
it is tooearly yet to know toa certainty what will be 
worn, every woman feels persuaded that the especial 
goods and gowns that she possesses will not be worn. 
All things must become new. 

Looking backward, one feels aconviction that this 
fickleness has grown upon fashion in the last quarter 
of a century. Surely our mothers were not forced to 
| reconstruct their delaines and black silk gowns so often 
as are we—when haplv anything seems worth the trouble 
|of re-making. We do not ‘do over’ our apparel witha 
| view to turning breadths the better side out, or the other 
side up, but to cut full skirts into bell skirts and make 
out to get baggy sleeves in place of too moderate coat 
sleeves; all absulutely needless work; yet we are certain 
| that we should look like Dutch dolls were we to venture 
out in a three-or-four-years-old costume, however care- 
fully it had been packed away from the perils of sun or 
moth. 

The rea'ly proper garment is the one that obligirgly 
wears itself out while it is in style, as those ucfortunate 
people can testify whose raiment refuses to wear out or 
to become subject to spots and stains that allow its pos- 
sessor to discard it with a good conscience. We all do 
wax old as doth a garment, and usually much more so; 
but fortunately we are not by that sign outlawed. The 
| style of the human body is standard, though the fashion 
lof its raiment change with every equinox. 

One of the small curiosities of street life is the thor- 
oughness with which a fashion is ‘called in’ when some- 
| thing later comes tothe fore. Last summer, for exam- 
| ple, whatever else Was worn or not worn, every woman 
lon the highway and inthe byway was clad in a long- 





| skirted bodice; becoming to slender figures but increas- 
| ing by one-half the rotundity of the stout. Where are 
| those long-skirted bodies now? Not reorganized into the 


|geamless Russian blouses, but simply and effectually 
\‘called in.’ Next Summer, perhaps, we shall look as 


vainly for the blue serge suit, with its shirt waist and 
jaunty reefer, in which,tall and short, stout and thin, old 
and young, have been arrayed this year; though this 
uniform, with its correct lines and comfortable and be- 
coming properties, more nearly approaches a desirable 
standard garb than any of its recent predecessors. 

It has been long since the feminine wardrobe has been 
blessed with anything like standard articles of apparel. 
Years upon years ago a black silk gown was the sine qua 
non and almost the quantum sufficit of a general utility 
garb; the black lace gown was its less useful successor, 
not good for all times and seasons; but at present the 
woman who can have but one party gown in a decade is 
obliged to re-vamp and combine and furbish and make 
over her material until it becomes a miracle of odds and 
ends, a sort of lightning change costume, satisfactory 
in none of its makeshift phases. 

Just why a woman cannot have some nice, womanly 
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| out in passé head gear. 


poppy-cock of her elegant appearance! Let the progres- 
sive sisters pause for a little in their disheartening toil 
for the ballot and clamor for the feminine equivalent to 
a man’s dress-coat. 

If forced to teli why we follow the vagaries of 
fashion, we should have to admit that we lack the mora 
courage to lag too far behind the procession. To a cer- 
tain extent, a woman of taste and independence enjoys 
setting fashions herself, rather pleased than otherwi:e if 
no one ventures to follow them; but the originality that 
she allows herself is within moderate bounds. She may 
adhere to her own colors when their opposites are en 
régle, and dress her hair in whatever style she decides 
suits her best; she may even indulge her fondness for 
flowing lines when severity rules, but she will not venture 
She draws the line at an outlawed 
bonnet or hat, for the head covering is the one article of 
attire with which neither man ner woman may trifle with 
impunity. A woman may, indeed, as the old anecdote 
has it, ‘feel like a fool’ with her best bonnet on and an 
old suit of clothes; but even this discomfort isn’t a 
circumstance to her chagrin if her bonnet is high in the 
crown and has ties that start at the side, when every 
other woman in towa wears a next to invisible capote or 
toque with ties coming from the back! On such airy 
trifles does woman’s serenity hang! 

Little children are quick to sense the discomfort of 
singularity. Readers of ‘Salem Sk: tches’ remember the 
plaint of its brilliant author whose childhood was 
clouded by the fact that her gum shoes, being of some 
sort of crude rubber, would not stand up in shape when 


off her feet, and her sensitive soul suffered tortures In 
consequence. 
Who cannot match this experience with kindred 


childish woe? Personally, shall I ever forget a certain 
silk frock, made down from one of a past generation, in 
which I was expected to go to school? It is the only 
open revolt against authority that is recorded in the 
annals of my childhood; but it was a serious one. I had 
to wear it, of course—parents are so slow to obey their 
children—but of two evils I temember choosing the least, 
and doggedly wearing a home apron, bigh in the neck 
and with long sleeves, whenever I went to school in that 
despised silk frock. No one can realize without harking 
back how positive are the convictions of children as to 
the suitability of their attire, nor how their souls rise in 
revolt when their garments violate their sense of the 
fitting. 

The instinct for adornment is born with the tiny 
woman. Instance the case of a very small girl whose 
baby fingers the embodiment of mischievous 
destruction. Some friend with an eye for the fantastic 
caught a pair of silken tassels to the first little baby 
shoes, looking for their immediate destruction. But 
behold, while everything else that fell in their way was 
tousled and pulled, those little busy fingers spared the gay 
tassels, and upon them the baby eyes rested with extra- 
ordinary delight; nor did they succumb or suffer harm 
until the small shoes were kicked through. 

Unquestionably, adornment is instinctive in woman- 
kind, but it does seem more or less a pity that some sort 
of silken plumage is not natural to the species. Pheas- 
ants and peacocks mike a very brave show, free from 
all trouble and expense, while as for a change of finery, 
they keep their Lent with the rest of us and emerge to 
sight when the new plumage is ready for display. It is 
rather late to hope that any such beneficient provision 
on the part of Nature will develop in the human race, 
but it would be encouraging to see some indications of a 
more rather than less rational attitude toward the prob- 
lem of dress. 

We have not yet advanced beyond the mild torturing 
of the body, for the extremely limited girth of some of 
our merriest belles is surely bought with a price. The 
old savagery in the blood is responsible for this barbaric 
custom. Away back in the days of the cave-dwellers 
who lived after their style in the mountain ranges be- 
tween Mexico and Colorado, parents cared enough about 
fashion to bind their children down to boards to flatten 
the backs of their heads. The standard of beauty has 
changed a little, that’s all. 

Any sort of absurdity will obtain a following if the” 
right person leads. Montaigne assures us that every 
one of Alexander’s followers carried his head on one side 
because Alexander carried his in that way; and it will be 
recalled that the flatterers of Dionysius ran against one 
another in his presence, stumbling and overturning what- 
ever was in their way, to convey the idea that they were 
as purblind as he; and, worse yet, because the master 
bated his wife, Plutarch had seen his courtiers repudiate 


were 





equivalent to a man’s dress-coat only the invisible com- 
mander of women knows. Fancy a girl graduate frcm 
| Vassar or any other college fitting herself out with a 
| graduating gown, equivalent to the dress-suit in which 
her college brother—if not himself promoted to gowns— 
'delivers his farewell oration. Imagine her having this 
| suit to depend upon, without thought of change or unfit- 


ness, for every evening entertainment that might come | 


up for the next six, eight or ten years—and dress suits 
‘there be that have existed beyond that time. And, 
! furthermore, imagine her not merely feeling comforta- 


their wives. 

Is it any wonder that we weak sisters wear our 
gowns long or short, bouffant or clinging, be-ruffled or 
plain, according to the dictum of the great invisible 
They? It is as natural to humanity as to sheep to flock 
together, and to plunge headlong after a leader though 
better pastures lie about us than we find over the wall. 
We might educate ourselves to independence, and I 
would make a beginning in that line if I had time; but 
the Autumn goods are on the counters, and I must really 
see about getting a Fall hat. 
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ble and weli-clad in this veteran suit, but as proud asa 
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FLEETING SHOWS. 





HAVING THE BLUES. 


To primitive man the moods of nature were puzzilng 
and inexplicable enough. Whence the winds lew; hy 


the sky, smiling and sunny, one hour, was black and | 


frowning the next; what terror took voice in the thun. 
der and eyes in the lightning; why the sea-waves rushed 
like eager horses, white-maned, to his shores, only to 
move, presently, sullenly out and out, past staying or 


holding :—all these things were to primitive man myste- 
ries to be rebelled against or acquiesced in, according 


to his mood, but in any case past all hope of explanation. 


Modern science haschanged all that. Wise meteorol- 
ogists can glibly explain to us, now-a-days, if not why 
things happen, in the way of weather, at least measur- 
ably how things happen. Not to speak of the touching 
confidence with which they predict what things are going 
to happen; a confidence unimpaired by the fact that 
they generally don’t. Eclipses no longer mean to us 4 
private and personal little judgment; and we are ‘earn- 
ing the art of rain-making. The moods of nature are 


no longer altogether mysteries. 
But how about the moods of human nature? How 
about the weather of mind and soul? 
*» * 
7 
Can the wisest of us predict or explain, not, indeed, 
the whys and wherefores and to-bes of the soul-weather 
of mankind at large, but those personal to ourselves? Can 
we guess whether for us the ‘sun o’ the soul’ will be 
shining when we wake to-morrow morning, or whether 
clouds will be lowering and fretful winds blow? 
7’ 
* 


It is true, material circumstances may to a certain 


extent, but to a certain extent only, influence moods and | 


so help on guesses concerning them. But, as often as 
not, moods defy circumstances. We all know days 


when sunshine floods a good world of ‘green things | 


growing,’ and yet, within, clouds are heavy about us 
and life is stagnantly at pause; and we all know days 


of February fog or March whirlwind when our hearts | 


are gay. as 
« 

Of all moods of soul-fWeather, one of the commonest 
and one of the most afflictively puzzling is that mood we 
call ‘the blues.” We acknowledge it to be, of all moods 
the one most independent and deflant of circumstance. 
It is utterly apart from any melancholy that waits upon 
experienced grief, or any apprehension that is founded 
upon threatened misfortune. Weall know it by heart; 
from Biddy, the cook, who with Hibernian felicity de- 
scribes it as a ‘headache in the heart,’ to the poets who 
analyse and phrase it for us, until pearls of song crys- 
tallize about its fretting. But no meteorologist of the 
mind has ever explained it or made usable to anticipate 
its coming or cope with it when it comes. 

*- * 

Like the weird black vapor that sometimes, like a 
visible Death, comes creeping landward from the sea 
toward the Isles of Shoals, while the Shoalsmen 
say, ‘‘It’s all thick o’ the black vapor!” so the vapor we 
call ‘the blues’ rises, without warning, out of the deep 
sea of being that lies beyond our small consciousness 
and ken. Slowly it folds usin; and the blue o’ the sky 
is hid; and familiar things show in ugly, distorted shapes ; 
and there isa stifling on the heart and in the throat. 
Well for us, if we recognize it for the thing it is and 
say, ‘‘a fog is come,” and do not say ‘ta change has 
passed on all things.” Well for us, if our souls, trained 
out of fearof the seemings of things, remember stead- 
fastly that the blue of the sky is there, and all things 
are as our healthier eyes knew them to be; and so be 
like him who shuts his door upon the sea-fog and kindles 
a fire upon the hearth, sitting thereby until the fog lifts 
and one may venture out of doors. 

» * 
o 

The only danger to spiritual health from ‘the blues’ is 
when one takes them seriously. Let, for one moment, 
the thought find lodgment that the ‘black vapor’ may 
show us things as they really are, while sunshine-shows 
are but mirages, and one is in a fair way to be enwrapped 
forever in the fog and see sunshine no more. But, to 
him who believes in the things out of sight, a passing 
fog can be but a passing annoyance. 

%. 

Two exquisitely-drawn pictures of dim-soul weather 
have been drawn, the one by Aldrich, the other by Dante 
Rossetti. Thus Aldrich: 

A blight, a gloom, I know not what has crept upon my gladness; 
some vague, remote, ancestral touch of sorrow or of madness; 
A fear that is not fear, a pain that has not pain’s insistence; 

A sense of longing or of loss in some foregone existence; 

A subtle hurt that never pen has writ or tongue has spoken— 


Such hurt, perchance, as Nature feels when a blossomed bough ts 


broken. 
. 


And thus Rossetti : 
The gloom that breathes upon me with these airs 
Is like the drops which strike the traveller’s brow, 
Who knews not, darkling, it they bring him now 
Fresh storm, or be old rain the covert bears. 
Ah! Bodes this hour some harvest of new tares’ 
Or is’t but memory of the day whose plough 
Sowed hunger, once—the night, at length when theu 
O prayer found vain! dids’t fall from out my prayers? 


—= " 
And how wisest to meet the m ood the sweet old hymn | delight at what he read of his o 


gives hint, which sings— 
| Travellers at night, by fleeing 
| Cannot run into the day; 

God can guide both blind and seeing; 

On Him wait and for Him stay; 

Be not faithless, be not fearful; 

Those who cannot sing, can pray! 
And of what like is the rush of old sunshine and new 
| gladness, to the soul, when the ‘black vapor’ rolls back 
sea-ward and ‘the blues’ are gone, who has sung like 
Longfellow, in that saga-rhythm 

As torrents, in summer 
| Half dried in their channels, 
Suddenly rise 
Though the sky has been cloudless, 
For rain has been falling 
Far off, at their fountains— 
So hearts that are fainting 
Grow full to o’erflowing; 
And those that behold it 
Marvel, and know not 
That God, at their fountains 
Far off, has been raining! 

DorotHy LUuUNDT. 
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THE END OF SUMMER, 
BY W. J. HENDERSON. 
The harvest moon is dying, 
The gray duck south js flying, 
The robin pipes half-hearted in the tree; 
On high chill Vega’s reigning, 
Autumn's low is waning, 
A moan is in the music of the sea. 


The lip grows faint for singing, 
And fancy spent with winging 

Her flight across the hollows of the sky; 
In fair or frowning weather 


| 


The shadows draw together, 
And all the world is rounded to a sigh. 
New York Times. 
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LITERATURE. 
CLAYDEN’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER THE COALITION. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE COALITION. The Political History of Great 
Hritain and Ireland from the General Election of 1885 to May, 
1se2. By P. H. Clayden. London: Unwin & Co. 


It is nearly a year since we had occasion to review 1n 
this colamn a campaign document in the shape of a book 


which was called a biography of Lord Salisbury. The} 


| details of that book had very little interest for American 
readers, and all spoke of it rather as a sort of warning 
| to political writers here as an illustration how that kind 
| of work should not be done. 


Mr. Clayden’s History of the Coalition may be called a 
campaign document also. It was published just before 
the general election in England, and certainly with telling 
|effect. It would be an interesting study, simply as a 
| bit of literary work, of the way in which such a thing 
| should be done if one appeals to the verdict of people of 
| conscience and intelligence. Even if one did not care 
for the momentous question involved in the English 
elections, he might read this book with pleasure for the 
dramatic interest which is sustained all along, for the 
good-natured humor which enlivens pages such as most 
political writers leave hopelessly dull, and, in particular, 
for a quick insight which characterizes a long speech 
or document or even discussion in one or two telling 
sentences such as even an average reader will remember. 

The period covered is that of the life of the 
last Parliament. The Liberal Unionists, afterwards 
estimated as two-sevenths of the great Liberal party, 





| chose to part from five-sevenths of that party on the 
| question of Home Rule for Ireland. This was the most 
| serious breach in the history of the Liberal party since it 
| revolutionized England in the Reform Bill uf 1830. They 
chose to join for practical purposes with the Tories. 
Ninety-four Liberals united with two hundred and 
forty-nine Conservatives to defeat Mr. Gladstone’s gov- 
ernment in 1886. Mr. Gladstone at once dissolved Parlia- 
ment and appealed to the people. He was defeated in 
the election which followea. The Tory ministry of Lord 
Salisbury was formed, ‘a conservative government sup- 
ported by a coalition majority.” In an early vote which 
tested the strength of parties, the coalition thus formed 
had the comfortable majority of ninety-five. 
in September, 1886. 


This was 
Six years after, in July, 1892, Lord 
Salisbury, the head of that ministry, having chosen his 
own time to dissolve Parhament, has been obliged 
inturn to resign and give his place to Mr. Gladstone, 
| Supported by a majority of forty. 

This book gives a very entertaining account, first, of 
| the formation of this coalition government, and chiefly of 





| Great Britain, tottering more and more fatally until it 
fell. 

We have no idea of condensing the narrative which 
is so severely condensed already. It must be excellent 
reading for the triumphant Liberals of England now. 
More than this, much more, it is so bright and entertain- 
|ing that even a mortified and disappointed Tory leader, 
who should open it, would read to the end any chapter 


(on which he began. He would not like what was said 
‘abeut himself, but he w 
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the six years in which it lost its control of the people of 


ould chuckle with inward | 
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| perity and now in defeat. 
Mr. Clayden holds a light pen an.) jx a men of 

taste and resources, as well as a states na < of a 
convictions. He meets the critica] te< fan is ‘ 

and gives full credit to the ability «+ the _ 
methods and wishes even he condemns . +. wates 
does justice to the Coalition Governme, t F oo 
where a political hack would have fai}, ! “a oe 
he does justice to their speeches and is wi), “¢ cular 
their success where they succeed. . 

America is a present posterity to al 

sit, of course, (to borrow their favors, 

quite able to-day to judge of the resy 

and dusty struggles, in which they the 

more than the particular antagonist of | a « 

, know that Home Rule succeeds, and that i¢ , P hc 
they can reconcile it with the strongest na: ; nee 
| Again, we know that Irishmen wil! 

decent conditions, and that, far fro»; 
spendthrifts, they are, if not hindered, a sine 
apt to save their earnings. We know. als igs 
} annual product of land in Ireland is , 

half what the same land would yield t 

| We know, therefore, that it can not 

it could pay then. You can not take 
| has had no food and no water as much m 

when she was comfortably fed. We know S 
jand we have not at hand any distress 
Lady That who has ‘really, you know 


penny, you know, from her Irish tenants 
three years.” Our sympathies are not carried 
| sight of the sufferings of absentees. Sitt 

|in our high posture, ‘we know’ that [relan 
| erned by Home Rule, whether the Englis} 


| or not, and we do not believe she will be badly goyernn: 


i 4 
Mr. Clayden’s book is so entertaining that any Amer 
can bookseller who will send to London for g 


few 
| dred copies will not find that they stay ands 
| Among other merits, it preserves from the dust-heay of 
| 


the newspapers a great many of the, epigrams of + 
great speakers. Thus here is conservatism 

| by Mr. Balfour: ‘*There are great advantages 
stupid thing which has been done befor 
wise thing which has not yet been done.” M 
in stating the order of Liberal Reforn 
first, and then Registration—‘'On the prir 
|& man spends a little time in sharpening |! 
| he shaves himself.” 

Mr. Morley said of Lord Randolph ( 


t 


gramme: ‘As long as they play our tunes it 


lary matter who conducts the orchestra. Avain, 

i 

| Morley said of politics: ‘If these evolutions are politic 
I had rather be a highwayman than a politician. A}! 


wayman has more exercise, has more open air, keeps 
better hours, and his trade is quite as reputable 

The book makes five hundred and seventy-t 
of a handsome small octavo. It maintains to the fall t! 
reputation of Mr. Clayden’s book, ‘England under Lord 
Beaconsfield.’ 


ve pages 


EDWARD E. Hate 
THE NEW WORLD. 
THE NEW WORLD. A Quarterly Review of Religion, Ethic « 


Theology. Vol.1. Number Ill. September, 1892. Bostor 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


The New World begins its third number with Pn! 


Otto Pfleiderer’s ‘Essence of Christianity,’ a title the 
well might stand as a definition of the entire scope of 


this new quarterly, which maintains a highly consistent 
unity of purpose under a great variety of form. Prof 
Pfleiderer declares that the essential thing in Christianity 
cannot be gathered immediately from the writings of the 
| New Testament or from other witnesses, but liat 
He finds this essence to be the revelation of the sons)ij 
of man to God; and he holds that all men share in that 
sonship which the New Testament reveals as existing 
between Jesus and God. He recognizes Love as a funda- 
mental in this relationship, and shows how this concep 
tion changes but does not decrease the feeling of depen 
dence upon God, making it one of freedom in place of 
bondage. He points out how Christianity, by its co2 
structive power, brings the older incomplete ideas ” 
completion, and affirms as ‘the proper and real miracle’ 
the manner in which God’s love comes into our hearts. 
‘Ecclesiastical Impedimenta,’ by Prof. J. M. Sterrett, 
is a careful and guarded statement of the use and value 





| Of an objective church, and a discussion of the amount 
of ‘impedimenta’ that may be wisely retained. Holy 
Scriptures, Sacraments, creeds and polity of the church 
|—‘‘It is the historical and practical estimates [of 
| Christianity], and the changed emphasis of them,” 2 


| thinks, ‘‘that enable and compel us to hold to these four 
na- 
yf 


| points in a strictly non-sectarian and super-denom 

tional spirit.” Prof. Sterrett’s plea for a recognition 

| form as well as spirit in Christian methods gains grestly 

|by the judicial fairness with which he presents bis 
subject. 

President Cone, in‘New Testament Criticism and 

| Religious Belief,’ makes the excellent point that critl- 


jcism applies only to Christian literature, not to Christia2 





belief. He says: ‘‘A discrimination that cannot de 0° 


much emphasized is that criticism is concerned not wit? 
the origin of Christianity asa religion or & revelation, 
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Testamens ced that ‘miractesdo not happen;’but Presi-) =, yay,’ Torre 
ame convinced © tion of that rationalism e Foot-Path Way,’ by Mr. Bradfard Torrey, isa 
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ws Cope finds say assump alous “‘a dogmatic pre- | Tecent product of the Riverside Press, which is distinct- 
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o gould explain aw8} the m : ale Ray Fle save ively an addition to our American literature. Itis not at 
ne + wredetermines the cc § . Says) ‘ . 
ation which predetermine® . i unlimited | ®!! pretentious in its style, but lies rather at the other 
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vcomte the palm with its Oppo cn elamess ples teh forcibly ‘The Land of the Lingering Snow’ by Mr. 
28)" : onclusion is B es . A 
calise.” His conclusion li ther | Frank Bolles, which was issued but a short time ago by 
Mae et ehould concern itself with religion rather 
religious Det oe inati between religious the same publishers. 
_ : iscriminating * P . ‘ : ‘ 
shan with dog na; cnerem 8 It isa little singular that neither of these authors is 
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with sobriety, He adr f the article suggests that Paine to ramble with Mr. Torrey through the pleasant Profile 
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west grade 


There is truth 


of persons to the total civilization of the 
in this view of the case, yet it is 


hundred slight accidents occur. 
Anyone who has tramped the forest paths of Fran- 
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‘Across the Gulf’ is a justly-studied picture of a possible 
actress; ‘The End of the Vendetta’ is a beautifully and 
tenderly human story of pity casting out hatein two 
brave hearts. The book, as a whole, is far above the 
average collection of short stories in originality of motif 
and in strength and grace of literary style. 


‘The General’s Daughter,’ by N. E. Potopethko, 
translated by W. Gaussen, B. A. (New York: Cassell 
Publishing Company), has an ending that seemsso out 
of keeping with the general tone of the story that it not 
only jars upon the reader's feelings but sets him to ask- 
ing what could have been the author’s mental condition 
that permitted him to make use of it. Oris it, after all, 
a truthful representation of that strange, half-barbaric 
twist that Inheres in Russian life and character? Apart 
from this, the story {s simplicity itself. A young girl, 
brought up in such a manner as to become profoundly 
selfish, comes to a ‘realizing sense’ of her evil condition: 
she leads henceforth a life of seif-abnegation, and dies 
of consumption, leaving her diary behind her. All this, 
be it understood, before the story begins. Another girl, 
brought up under similar conditions, who has become 
hardened by misfortune, reads the diary and is brought 
to a better mind by it. So far, good; the story is touch- 
ing, the art is excellent, the book, save for a little 
coarseness here and there, might find its place in any 
Sunday School library. Then, because the heroine finds 
that she cannot keep all her excellent resolutions, she 
goes once more to the grave of the girl whose diary has 
awakened in her a desire for a nobler life and blows out 
her own brains (such of they are!) with the revolver 
that her father used when he committed suicide! This 
may be realistic, but the reader cannot but find it shock- 
ing. Surely, it seems like an evil jest that a book whose 
general tone is clearly optimistic should give the lie to 
itsjoptimism by so pessimistic an ending. Indeed, one 
scarcely knows whether the author wishes to be con- 
sidered a follower of Tolstoi, or his antagonist. 





race member that society is an organism, not a conia, or who is familiar with its woods, who has lain = 
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rial improvement seems to him to be the great necessity, winter—all of them will Se ts these sketches a host of ‘Half-hours with Father Brighthopes’ was one of the 
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diner pon morality or the religious sentiment. For all his special localities but who love nature in any of her Folks;’ a precursor of ‘St. Nicholas,’ whose readers are 


ial reformation, he 


applicable 


The Role of the History of Religions in Modern Reli- 


gious Edacation,’ by 


Etudes, Paris, isa plea for the study of ali religions as 
a means of understanding historical Christianity and of 
gaining, by such study, a more liberal spirit. 
essential conditions, he says, were necessary in order 
that the science of religion should develop. 
have been at hand the facts of the religious order to 
study, a seriousness in their study, and a knowledge of 


how to study them. 


that have been made for such study, and finds that the 


‘try 


true place for the science of religions is in 
sity, in superior education,” while in secondary educa- 


ton the 
¥ uf 


he narrow spirit is to be combated—an 
idea, but one somewhat difficult of accomplishment 


finds the 
M. Jean Réville, 


Ecole des Haute 


Thre 


There mus 


He instances some of the provision 


under the present régime of public-school education. H 


emphasizes the need of the sentiment of religious emo- 
ton in this study, and he leaves to the clergy the instruc- 


tion 
uon 


Mrs. E. Cavazza writes an appreciative review, ina 
charming style, of the poems of Mr. G. F. Savage-Arm- 
strong, under the title, ‘A Poet of his Century.’ 
gives a number of extracts that justify her praise, the 
matteras well asthe manner suggesting Browning and 
iis courageous confidence, a poet whom Mr. Savage- 
Armstrong has evidently taken as his master; andif all 
iis poetry equals these selections in depth of thought 
and perfection of technique combined with the genuine 
poetic inspiration, it must be well worth reading. Cer- 
‘nly. Mrs. Cavazza’s graceful review of the work of 
‘his Irish poet—a review in which praise does not degen- 
erate into mere ‘gush’—inspires the reader witb a desire 


tainly, 


of adults in the 


to Know more of the 


Rey 


rat 


gent and loving Deity. 
grants 


cuss 
“Un 
& de 
ayo} 


styles it 


+7 
thin 


of = 


nal 


ing 
ity of tho 
fini 
ds the 


science of religion. 


poenis themselves. 


__ Mev. J. C. Parsons, in ‘Divine Love and Intelligence,’ 
Joins issue with Mr. Herbert Spencer, and affirms the 
ity of a belief that recognizes a personal, intelli- 
He declares that Mr. Spencer 
ts toa future finite intelligence what he denies to 
Deity—a comprehension of the totality of things. Dis- 
that much-debated term, personality, he says: 
ught, purpose and action is personality”— | 
‘ion that seems to cover the ground, while it : 3 
‘imited (the ‘geographical,’ as Mr. Parsons | incidents chosen from their lives are told with delicate 
conception of personality that troubles certain 


kers when it is applied to One who is infinite. 


curteen signed book reviews and about three pages 
‘aries of articles complete this excellently well- 


Om Ir 


alanced number of ‘The New World.’ 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN, 


motto, ‘Divide and Con- 


the univer- 


excellent 


She 


aspects, will here find a rare treat, while those others to 
whom these woodland experiences are new may wander 
with Mr. Torrey into novel and delightful fields under 
the leadership of a competent and _ interesting 
authority. 
In ‘December Out of Doors,’ the two Nahants coptri- 
bute their mites of natural history and pleasing glimpses 
of their beach and cliff; with ‘Dyer’s Hollow’ comes a sug- 
gestion of the quiet quaintness of the Cape; there are 
half a dozen or more sketches of the birds of New Eng- 
land; and with the record of a few days spent on the 
summit of Moant Mansfield, the list of sketches is com- 
pleted. It is a pleasure to go with Mr. Torry in search 
of the pine grosbeaks on the slopes of Eagle Cliff, or to 
stop with him and try ‘to straighten out the goldenrods 
by Gray,’ and we share with him the delight of happening 
unexpectedly upon the blossoms of the gentian. In a 
simple and unpretentious way, he takes us into his con- 
fidence, makes us members of his little excursion parties 
and cares for us in an interesting and entertaining 
manner, in which thereis from time to time a trace of 
humor of the highest order. His unassuming sketches 
are written without an attempt at effect, and they have 
that value which comes from an intimate knowledge of 
his subject. 

A valid criticism of our American writers is that they 
draw too much from books; here is a work which is di- 
rect from nature, and as such itis a valuable contribu- 
tion to our literature. 
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JOHN RITCHIE, JR. 


MRS. DAVIS'S SILHOUETTES. 


The complexity and variety of American life is well 
suggested by the fact that Mrs. Davis’s ‘Silhouettes’ 
(New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons,) portray no two 
characters of whom a stranger would predicate the same 
nationality. A sweet-hearted, unlettered old woman of a 
forlorn southern village; a flery little Creole; a slow- 
witted, heroic Swedish immigrant; a brave, merry little 
burlesque actress; a group of magnificent Carolina 
mountaineers; a gentle-hearted, simple Canadian bee- 
keeper; these are a few of the diverse folk, all living 
‘American life,” whom Mrs.| Davis shows us in finely 
drawn silhouette. They are all interesting folk; and the 








humor and no less delicate sympathy. The impression 
of the different tales varies as widely as do the charac - 





familiar with the later juvenile books that Mr. Trow- 
bridge has written. 


‘Out of the Jaws of Death,’ by Frank Barrett (New 
York: Cassell Publishing Company) is a story of plots 
and counterplots. It is easy to say that it Is improbable, 
but once granted the machinery of Nihbilism and the 
Russian spy system, it is difficult to say what may be the 
probable or improbable outcome. When this is further 
complicated by the facts that the heroine has been raised 
from the slums and that scarcely a character in the book 
is of the ordinary, every-day type, it b comes apparent 
that no rules governing conventional society are applica- 
ble. For the rest, the story moves with considerable 
rapidity and will be acceptable to those readers who 
enjoy a complicated plot. 

The popularity of Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s ‘Zoroas- 
ter’ (Macmillan and Co.: London and New York) war- 
rants the publishers in bringing out a new edition of that 
story of love, jealousy, war and occultism. Ancient as 
is the period of action, it has all the life and vigor of a 
story of te-day, and the reader cannot but thrill at the 
description of the hand-to-hand combat between the 
great king and his captain, or at Zoroaster’s splendid 
domination over the crowd of half-mad priests, or the 
terrible ending, redeemed from mere horror by the 
dauntlessness of the victims. The book is filled with the 
spirit of that ancient time—its flerce ambition, its 
cruelty, its magranimity jand the splendor of the court 
of the great king; the hot, turbulent spirit of an empire 
that blazed up into glory and burnt itself to ashes cen- 
turies ago. 





NEW EOOKS, 


GULF AND GLACIER: THE PERCIVALS IN ALASKA. By Willis 
Boyd Allen. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $2. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Selections for Prac. 
tice. By Harriet Mathews. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 
Price, v 


NELLIE KINNARD’S KINGDOM. By Amanda |M. Douglass. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard. Price, 50c. 
L’EVANGELISTE. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated by Mar 


Nea] Sherwood. fllustrated. Neely’s Library of Choice Lit- 
erature, No.1V. New York and Chicago: F. T. Neely. 


THE DUCHESS OF BERRY AND THE CouRT OF LOUIS XVIIL. 
By Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated by Elizabeth Gil- 
bert Martin. With Portrait. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Boston: For Sale by Damrell & Upham. Price, $1.25. 


In GREEK WATERS. A Story of the Grecian War of Independ- 
ence, 1821—1827. By G. A. Henty. With Illustrations by W. 
8S. Stacey and a Map of the Grecian Archipelago. ‘New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Boston: For Sale y Dam- 
rell & Upham. Price, $1.50. 





ters who are their central figures. ‘The Yares of the 
Black Mountains’ is a story with a deep and noble thrill 
in it; ‘Mademoiselle Joan’ is a queer, eerie tale of a 
woman ‘who had a strong will, although she was dead; ’ 


ssieichention Sedlien etl ont ab tr emer erat ee 


THE THIRSTY SwOkD. A Story of the Norse Invasion of Scot- 

land 1262—1263. By Robert Leighton. With Illustrations b 
| Alfred Pearse anda Map of the Western Isles of Scotland. 
| New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Boston: For Sale by 
\ Damrell & Upham. Price, $1.50. 











FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


DENVER, - ° 





FOR SALE 


(4000 Acres 21-2 Miles of Cheyenne City, 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 


REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Correspondence solicited. 





A SONG FOR SEPTEMBER. 


BY THOMAS W. PARSONS. 
September strews the woodlands o’er 
With many a brilliant color, 
The world looks brighter than before ; 
Why should our hearts be duller? 
Sorrow and the scarlet leaf, 
Sad thoughts and sunny weather, 
Ah me! this glory and this grief 
Agree not well together. 


This is the parting season, this 
The time when friends are flying, 

And lovers now with many a kiss 
Their long farewells are sighing. 

Why is the earth so gayly dressed? 

° This pomp that autumn beareth, 

A funeral seems where every guest 

A bridal garment weareth. 


Each one of us, perchance, may here, 
On some blue morn hereafter, 
Return to view the gaudy year 
But not with boyish laughter ; 
We shall then be wrinkled men, 
Our brows with silver laden, 
And thou this glen may’st seek again, 
Rut nevermore a maiden! 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 





Mrs. James Brown Potter, after an absence of several 
years from the American stage, again appeared before 
Boston theatre-goers at the Globe Theatre on Monday 
evening. ‘The play was ‘Thérése Raquin,’ an adaptation 
of Zola’s notorious novel of thatname. It is a drama 
whose power lies in its morbid and gruesome fascination ; | 
its appeal to that nameless, unconfessed something in 
human nature which moves toward the horrible as a bird | 
toward asnake. Its story is of two guilty lovers, Thérése 
and Laurent, who murder Thérése’s hurband, and there- | 
after are haunted with a madness of remorse and cor- 
roding, superstitious terror, until the mother of the | 
murdered man, overhearing their delirious lamentations 
over their crime, breaks the bonds of paralysis to de- | 
nounce them, and they die in double suicide, by poison. | 
It is from beginning to end a meaningless, nauseating | 
horror; a dark example of all that is depraved ino dra- | 
matic art. It is acted in the main forcibly and effective- | 
ly. The honors of the cast—if so misplaced a word may 
be permitted—belong to Mr. Bellew’s Laurent, which is | 
a powerful study of the slow ruin and debasement of a | 
bright, superficial nature, and Miss Vernon’s Madame 
Raquin, which though touched, perhaps, with too high a 
dignity for a woman of the people, is keeuly intelligent 
and strong, and in the scenes when her flerce passion 
beats against the iron prison of her paralysls is memo- 
rable and terrible. Mrs. Potter has gained much in facil- 
ity, but unfortunately lost nothing of the shallow insin- 
cerity of style which has always been its crying defect. 
Of ‘Camille,’ presented for the first time at the Wednes 
day matinée, we can only say that if, ss reported, the 
author of the play pronounces Mrs. Potter the best liv- 
ing representative of the title-part, we are not of his 
opinion. Mr. Bellew’s Armand is impassioned and pict- 
uresque. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, the Daly Company, coming 
for a brief engagement of a week only, received a wel- 
come worthy their popularity. For the first four per- | 
formances of their stay, the play was ‘Dollars and Sense,’ 
an adaptation of a German comedy. It is not unfamiliar 
to Boston, having been given here at the Park Theatre, 
seven years or so ago. It is one of the frothiest of the 
very frothy comedies on which it is Mr. Daly’s sad wont 
to squander the abilities of his admirable company. Its 
moral is banal, its situations those a thousand times 
familiar; its humor rallies around the old unsavory theme 
of a husband in search of a little freedom and ‘a night 


| 
| 








| of delicate romanticism, before the realism 
Raguin.’ 
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off.” Its happiest moment is that of Miss Rehan’s | 


masquerade for the benefit of the father of her prospec- 
tive fiancé; her ‘Jenny O’Jones’ 
wiidly and inimitably naive and funny. 
the play is acted with all possible finish and facility, 
though Mr. Drew is much missed from its cast. 


At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, Mr. James O'Neill | 
has appeared in ‘Fontanelle,’ a scenic melodrama by Mr. 


and Mrs. Harrison Fiske. Sceaically the production isa 
very brilliant one; bistrionically not so much can be said 
in its praise. The play deals, after the fasnion of the 
Trois Mousquetaires, with a search for a missing jewel; it 
is somewhat loosely constructed and now and then 
ders perilously close on the sensational. Mr. O'Neill's 
Henri de Fontanelle \s a vivid and gallant impersonation, 
to whose illusion his fine physique and natural grace of 
maoner Jend themselves convincingly. 

Atthe Park Theatre, ‘1692’ 
merry way. 


goes its tuneful and 
The newsboys’ chorus remains a favorite 
and highly entertaining number. 

At the Boston Theatre, Uncle Josh and the queer ‘old 
boys,’ his cronies, relax nothing of their hold on popu- 
lar affection. At the Columbia Theatre, the ‘New Wing’ 
rests to-night from its short flight. ‘Settled Out of 
Court,’ a merry farce-comedy which has scored a marked 
hit in New York, succeeds it on Monday. At the Boston 
Museum, ‘Agatha,’ with its pure and tender charms, 


‘still appeals to the best class of our theatre-goers. At 


the Tremont Theatre, ‘A Trip 
very large 
acted with 


to Chinatown’ attracts 
It is elaborately 
immense gusto and 


audiences. mounted and 
snap. At the Grand 
Opera House, ‘The Lights o’ London’ have kindled much 
enthusiasm. 


Stage Whispers Say: 





That Zola’s ‘Thérése’ is Raquin to the feelings, and 
that’s a fact. 

That it’s a pity John L. 
advice, and ‘sit down.’ 

That an appropriate souvenir for the ‘Old Homestead’ 
would be a bundle of Joss(h)-sticks. 


won't follow John Dow's 


That it was aclever saying of a contemporary’s, that 
though Mrs. Potter was justly released from quarantine, 
Thérése should have been disinfected, if not permanently 
detained. 

That Lottie Collins finds her New 
Aysiest conquest she has yet made. 

That though John Drew, 
him. 

‘That ‘Margaret 


York Boom-de- 


Rehan can draw without 


Fleming’ must hide its head as a bit 


of ‘Thérése 


That one would like to find a tragic or pathetic stage 
situation somebody in a cultured Boston 
wouldn't giggle at. 


audience 


That Laurent’s ante-mortem ravings are enough to 
make one’s hair Kyrie. 

That Mercedes’ gowns are mighty fine. 

That lawyers can hardly be expected to approve of 


janything Settled Out of Court. 


That, appearances notwithstanding, 
seekers will find a visit to the Hollis St. 
week anything but A Mad Bargain. 

That James Lewis proved as frisky a Lamb as ever. 

That, when all is said, Mrs. Potter's performance 
Camille after Bernhardt’s. 


amusement- 
Theatre next 


MUSIC, 

The musical season in Boston opens with the sale of 
seats for the concerts of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, which has been the sensation of the week now clos- 
ing. The eagerness of the competition for places at 
these concertshas been remarkable, but it is fully justi- 
fled by the merit of the attractions offered. 

This year the organization of a mixed chorus to take 
part occasionally in the concerts gives a wider scope to 
the enterprise, and will adda welcome variety to the 
performances. The orciestra will number ninety per- 
formers and the chorus about two hundred. The home 
season will consist, as usual, of twenty-four concerts at 
Music Hall on Saturday evenings and twenty-four public 
rehearsals on Friday afternoons. 

The soloists with whom engagements have already 
been made are Miss Emma Juch, Mme. Amy Sherwin, M. 
Paderewski and others of distinction. Mr. Nikisch has 
been during the entire summer preparing his programmes. 


, He has been successful in securing a number of interest- 


ing novelties. 

Among the standard works to be given are: Beetho- 
ven, symphonies Nos. 2, 3,5, 7 and 9; Schumann, sym- 
phony No. 2; Brahms, symphonies Nos. 3 and 4: Men- 
delssohn, ‘Italian’; Berlioz, ‘Romeo and Juliette’: 
Berlioz, overture, ‘King Lear’; Dvorak, symphony, D 
major; Dvorak, serenade for strings; Wagner, ‘Tristan 
and Isolde’ music; Wagner, Kaisermarch; Goldmark, 
symphony No. 2; Goldmark, spring overture; Mac- 
dowell, symphonic poem, ‘Launcelot and Elaine’; Mac- 
dowell, piano concerto; Mozart, symphony, D major; 
Haydn, symphony, B flat major; Gade, symphony, B-flat 


prance and chant is | 
Needless to say | 


bor- | 
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major; Smetana, overture, ‘Verkaufte 


Braut’ 
Saéns, symphony poem, ‘ Phaeton’ 


sie + Saint. 
; Grieg, Suite. 





DOINGS UF THE SOCIETIES 





BUSTON SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
The season of society meetings wag 
Wednesday by the Boston Society of Ciyi| ¢ 


| Wesleyan Hall. At the business session. 


Opened 


i2lNeers at 


| dent W. E. McClintock presided. Afte; ‘a ag 
japplications for membership, the presid ng off vi : 
nounced the death of James B. Francis of Lowe . 
oldest and one of the most distinguished mem} rs of ‘ 

society. A committee of three was appointed to Prepar: 


suitable resolutions on the death of Mr. Fran 
A very interesting paper was read by, Mr. A.W 
Locke on the ‘The Gradual Abolition of ghway Grad 
Crossings,’ Mr. Locke being assisted by lantery vets 
‘‘The rule,” said the lecturer, “throughout the Unites” 
States is to cross at grade, and the excepti 
over orunder the highways. In the more th 
sections of the country, there is an average of 


the golr z 


BLY Settled 


crossing to the mile, bat much has been do 0 swing 
chusetts, Connecticut and New York in ref gt 
evil.” 

Mr. Locke then gavea general review of | Work 
accomplished and contemplated at the great railws 
centres. He said it was a mistake to believe there wer, 
no grade crossings in England and on the cont nent 
They are of frequent occurrence in Great Britaiy eee 


Ireland, while on the continent 
outside the cities are at grade. 
tected by sliding gates. In changing grades in cities 
Mr. Locke recommended that a full plan of the improm 
ment be made before work is begun, as it was frequently 
found where this plan was not followed that much of thy 
work had to be done a second time. He was opposed 
locating depots in the suburbs in order to escape grag; 
crossings, as the stations should be at the greatest 
venience of the whole mass of people. 

On the question of passenger stations, the 
said that many of them ere as dangerous as gradscrom 
ings. They were supplied with no means for the prow 
tion of human life. He thought England was far abe 
of this country in this respect. 


Crossing 


most of the 
Bs 


All are, however pr 


ad 


The Massachusetts Library Club held its nint é 
ing at the Unitarian Church in Concord, Wednesday 
The proceedings included discussion of the subject of 
local collections in libraries and the annual election of 
officers. Lunch was served inthe vestry, and 
afternoon members visited places of historical and litera- 
ry interest. 


} 
n tae 





MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 





In the Popular Science Monthly for October, (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) Dr. Henry Ling Taylor con- 
tributes the opening article, on ‘American Childhood 
from a Medical Standpoint,’ in which he points out the 
unwholesome mental and physical influences 
round American children, especially in cities. There isa 
timely article on ‘Specifics for the Cure of Inebriety, by 
Dr. T. D. Crothers, who tells what the signs are by 
which a great quackery may be distinguished. A notably 
interesting article is that on ‘The Evolution of Dancing,’ 
by Lee J. Vance, which is accompanied by ten spirited 
illustrations. In his Lessons from the Census, Carroll 
D. Wright treats of ‘The Nativeand Foreign-born Popa- 
lation.’ John Coleman Adams describes the grand work 
of Redfield, Espy, Hare, Loomis, and other American 
meteorologists, under th e title ‘A Chapter in Meteorolog!- 
cal Discovery.’ An able review of recent science by 
Prince Kropotkin, an illustrated account of a successful 
French experiment in the warming and ventilating of 
dwellings, and a sketch of Alexander Winchell, 
portrait, complete the body of the magazine. In the 
Editor’s Table, some account is given of the Rochester 
meeting of the American Association. 

The October number of Scribner’s Magazine begins 8 
group of articles on ‘The World’s Fair at Chicago,’ with 
a picturesque description by H. C. Bunner of ‘The Mak- 
ing of the White City.’ Mr. Bunner looks with apprecia- 
tion and surprise on the wonderful transformation 
which a year has made in the waste and desolate sandy 
plain which has now become the “site of such a group 
of buildings as has never before been assembled for 
such a purpose, on such a scale, within such a time, an l 
in such conditions.” A series of illustrations by W. °: 
Smedley illustrates this striking transformation. Frauk- 
lin MacVeagh, one of the best-known merchants of 
Chicago, will write on ‘Chicago’s Part in the Fair’ 
(November pnumber,) and Frank D. Millet, who bas 


that sur- 


with 


'been associated with so many World’s-Fair projects, 


will write of ‘The Decoration of the World’s Fair 
(December.) Mr. Millet’s recent appointment as Chief 
in charge of the Decorations will enable him to write 08 
this subject as no one else could. This group of pre 
liminary articles cn ‘The World’s Fair’ will, it is believ- 
ed, {give the general reader an adequate idea of the 





immense undertaking which is being so rapidly and 
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cgpTEMBER &, 15% Plea a 


. -arried vat , 
Ai Moments’ Series, is a description in this 


Denison Slade, M. Die of ‘The First 
‘Operation under the Influence of Ether.’ Dr. 
ape ¢ the few survivors of the group of 


te ODE Pt 


sale * s eodents who gathered in the Massachu- 
— 8 ial al. on November 7, 1846, to see the 
peangees a Dr. Morton’s great discovery which 
e eyolutionize surgery. Dr. Slade's recollections 
eo clear that the details of the historic scene are 
nerfectly apparent to the reader. Two articles in 
ue have a very practical educational value. 

at Spearman describes ‘The School for Street 
; n'a - as the D’Alembert School, which is situa- 
: eat Paris; and Walter B. Peet’s account of the 
he Deaf and Dumb,’ which adequately 

13 methods that modern science has 


, gor educating those whose senses are incom- 


artisticas: 
. the Historic 


by Daniel 


ss 


was U 


incation OF t 


The fiction of the number includes another 

+ of a Western Town,’ by Octave Thanet, entitled 

» and Thomas,’ which describes the rise of a 
restern IX ‘ lustrated by A. B. Frost;) Bliss 
ey theauthor of ‘The Broughton House,’ begins an 


story of life at Mount Desert, entitled ‘Salem 


ictober number of ‘Romance,’ the second in that 
srazine’s notable series of special issues, illustrating 
f different nations, will be a special German 


More than half of its contents will be translated 
| no such opportunity has ever be- 
» afforded American readers to see, grouped in a 
.ye of a magazine, SO many and such characteris- 
ens of the work of the best story-writers of 


rhe Century has sent a man to Europe to gather the 
stest data with regard to railway-crossings. The maga- 
«soon to bave an article on this subject and kindred 

« which relate to ‘Good Roads.’ 


‘ 


Andrew Larg in the October Scribner makes a plea 

angle personality of the poet Homer, in opposi- 

ry which asserts that Homer is a collec- 
tuals 

exander’s new novel, ‘The Snare of the Fow!l- 

the Cassell Publishing Company. 

ranked by those who have read the advance 


ets W er masterpiece, ‘The Wooing O’t.’ It is a 
capital story and has all the charm of this writer’s 
A 
ny announce ‘College Requirements in 
Kugils wh Arthur Wentworth Eaton, Instructor 
Pg ' 


of English Literature, Cutler School, New York City. 
p This book is designed especially for the various fitting 
schools of the country, both for boys and girls. The 
the compilation is the scheme adopted by most 
‘teen colleges comprised in the ‘Commission of 
Colleges in New Eogland on Admission Examinations,’ 
Organized io 1886, aod the manual in ggreat part consists 
of the Harvard examination papers in English for the 
pest seven years, carefully digested, their different parts 
ore ir " orderly way, and much space given to the 
wae &Ggvish Tor © rrection presented in successive exami- 







nat 


7 ¥ Lorrimer’s Secret’ opens Cassell’s Family Maga- 
‘or Uctober. ‘Aboard a Thames Steamer’ is a lively 

tofatrip down that much navigated stream. A 
_ Paper on ‘How a Wilderness Became a Garden’ is 
‘ ios p . 7 who lives in a suburban home. 
oS “ ae hs opal East’ describes Algiers. The 
:* ctor tells ‘Why Some People are Bashful.’ 

Here are the usual admirable fashion letters from Lon- 
and Paris, poetry, and stories. 


a 
‘ 
be 


4 
u 


‘ she Peabasen of timeliness and authority, on which the 
aod ree Review is said to pride itself, are again 
eo by the fact that the next number (Uctober) 

ae ate articles on ‘The Buffalo Strike,’ by the Super- 
agseotting wes York Central & Hudson River Rall- 
Ceanal We ie oy anes Against the Cholera,’ by Surgeon- 
York hice yman, President Wilson of the New 
abbott of 63 ne aith, Dr. Cyras Edson, and Secretary 

* “le Massachusetts Board of Health. 


Oar Little Men an 
bape Men and Women for October (Bos‘on: D 


p200 Verse are ge winsome as ever. Its pictures, stories 
‘ age out what boys and girls like, what 
and a Gir) oh a Story, the Studio Dolls, and a Boy 
vio ee Dutting-time, berrying-time, and all 
svue times, will gladden the heart of every little 

“0, and make study-time easier, and play- 


Y 
4ADrO 
4rOD ( 





OFS and oj 
¥8 and gir 














SOrts of 


Man and wom 
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me happier. 
Th Uctohe 
Brves tlhe of The Forum will contain a 
Host what has nee of Civil Service Reform, showing 
es enetsa te Pr 9 sgmage under the law since it 
oumiscion . cally “* John T. Doyle, Secretary of the 

Pecords of Mr. ma comparison of the civil service 
28 B. Swift bse eland and Mr. Harrison, by Mr. Lu- 

“ditor of the Civil Service Chronicle, of 


Indian ee 

“@lanapolis, who. ac i 

“ aa) i - as a > : 

eM? Harr sap civil service reformer, voted for 


in J]&&R 


Bn 199 but will vote for Mr. Cleveland 































Among the most vivid articles | 


The complete novel in Lippincott’s Magazine for Octo- 
| ber (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) is ‘The Kiss of 
| Gold,’ by Miss Kate Jordan. It deals with the fortunes 
and misdemeanors of a young writer, whose sudden suc- 
cess was attended with temptation too strong for his 
integrity. The taleis illustrated. Under the title, ‘Hear- 
ing my Requiem,’ George Alfred Townsend (‘Gath’), the 
well-known newspaper correspondent, narrates a curious 
incident in his professional experience of long ago. Ed- 
win Checkley, whose portrait precedes his article, con- 
tinues the Athletic Series with a lively plea for his 
favorite science of ‘Muscle-Building.’ A portrait of the 
veteran poet and journalist, Richard Henry Stoddard, 


In ‘Men of the Day,’ M. Crofton gives free and vivid 
sketches of G. A. Sala, Sir F. Leighton, Camille Flam- 
marion, and, for home subjects, Speaker Crisp and Gen- 
eralR. A. Pryor. This isa new department. There is 
an illustrated short story, ‘At the Stage Door,’ by Rob- 
ert M. Stephens. The poetry of the number is by Mar- 
garet J. Preston, Helen Marion Burnside, and Juhn B. 
Tabb—besides a striking dialeet piece, ‘The Prayer-Cure 
in the Pines,’ by Clarence H. Pearson. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 

593 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Thorough preparation for the Institute of Technology, for 
Business, and for College. In allclasses, Special Students 
are received. Particular attention to Girls and Yoang Chil- 
dren. Unusualcareof health. The sixty-fourth annual cata 
logue sent on request. 

The class for training Hindergarten teachers is in charge 
of Miss LUCY WHEELOCK. 

The building is situated in the most elegant part of the city, and 
where there are no temptations to lead to bad habits. 


ERKELEY SCHOOL, Y. M. C. A. 
FOR BUTH SEXES. 
A Graded School from lowest primary to full preparation for all 
collegiate institutions. Certificates received at college for either 
sex. Pupils received at eleven different colleges this season. 
Ninth year begins Sept. 26. Send for catalogue. Open daily from 
9 to 4. TAYLOR, DE MEKITTE & HAGAR. 


66 THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL, 

CARROLL CO., ILL., 
SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC tells how 
students with small means can, by the‘ PECUNIARY AID SYSTEM” 
gain a collegiate or musical education. Send for one—F REE. 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
WEST NEWTON: MASS. 

Fortieth year of this family School for boys and girls will begin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley,and other colleges, for scientific schools,and for business; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or cali Tuesdays for information, at 
N. T. ALLEN'’'S, West Newton, Mass. 


LLEN SWIMMING SCHOOL AND BATHING POND. 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 

Can you Swim? Eighth season. Now open. Popular Summer 

Resort for bathers and learners. Art of swimming taught by 


competent instructors. 
A. BR. COE, Manager. 


OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Plymouth Co.,2) miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domestic 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular. 


H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Training for service, educational or industrial. Preparation 
for a pursuit as a chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


BUSSEY INSTITUTION ‘of Harvard University). 


FOREST HILLS, MASS, 


This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessary for a full college course. For further information, 
address Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





(WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 
Send for catalogue to 

Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A.M., Principal. 
pRocroR ACADEMY, 

ANDOVER, N. H. 

Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Soctety. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The loc ition is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad: quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 











Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal, 


heads his reminiscences of the late James Russel Lowell. | 









BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 9 


RANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 
and Correspondence, and may be successfully followed without 
interrupting other regular occupations. The methods and the 
practical results of these classes are warmly commended by 
leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
of the country. Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 
ing for public school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
find the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 
full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depar'- 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 

PRANQG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 


Please mention this Publication. 646 Washington St., Boston. 


i hoe BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
MOSTON, MASS. 


| The Leading Schoo! of Expression ta America. First to teach 
| 


| the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 


| MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 
Boston, Mass. 
| 
| 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Founded by Dk. EBEN TOURJER. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year 
eommences Sept. 8. Offices open for regisiration Sept. 1. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
For Young Ladies and Children. College Preparatory or 
Special Courses. Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
and care. Highest references. Re opens Sept. 28th, 1892. 


ASTmaR CUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEtPSIE, N. Y. 


Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


;AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Unde 
the care of Friends, but open to all, Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 
year. Address 

THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College I. 0., Pa 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment, Isolated and perfectly fitted 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY, ( Dental Department, ) 
BOSTON, MASS, 

The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept., 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinies and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 


Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 





ATES COLLEGE, 

LEWISTON, MAINE. 

FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren B 
Cheney, D.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastora) Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greck and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; William H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $180. Pecuniary assistance, from the tncome of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


=| DESKS. 
~» - Chairs. — 
i} Office Furniture. 


FOR CATALOGUE 


DERBY KLNER DESK CO. 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH SINGLE. 


BY EDMUND VINEY. 


I draw my chatr,before the fire; 

My dressing-gown falls on my knees; 
The faithful friends who never tire, 

My books, are ranged around to please 
The changing mood. In all the shire 

No Benedict's so weil at ease. 
With one thing more my bliss were ripe, 
And that I seize, my own, my pipe. 


The genial Autocrat is near, 
And Boswell, standing by his side; 
There's Fielding, hiding in the rear, 
Here Lilly white and ‘Nyren’s Guide,’ 
Pendennis, Pickwick, Swift, and here 
The frolic Muse’s sons abide; 
Locker and Praed together stand, 
And Dobson ready to my hand. 


The bieak wind thrills across the street, 
The fire b irns up more cheerfully. 
What need [, puss, love’s bitter-eweet’ 

lam not Miss Blanche Amory. 
We'll rest content with one defeat; 

No more emotions, thanks, for me! 
Or only this, lulled by your purr 
and think of Her. 


* . . 


To close my eyes 


’Tis midnight and the fire is low; 

Hour after hour my thoughts will stray, 
Aud Jeave my trusty books, and go 

Along the well-remembered way. 
'Tis better thus, no doubt. Heigho! 

There's something wanting, Pusey. Stay! 
I'll write her in the self-same strain, 
again. 

| Temple Bar 


Perhaps she won't say ‘No’ 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 
Hon. Julius Sterling Morton, once 


governor and now candidate for governor 
of Nebraska, is sometimes called the 
father of Arbor Day. It is very largely 
owlng to his exertions that Neoraska ad- 
vanced so rapidly in the establishment of 
artificial groves, now having about 250,000 
acres of growing forest and some 800,000 
planted trees, besides a vast area of fruit 
trees, grape vines, bushes and minor plants. 
He was born in New York State in 1832, 
and was graduated from Union College in 
1854. 


Six of the famous 
still living, and the oldest, Dr. Edward 
Beecher, recently celebrated his eighty- 
ninth birthday in a quict way at his home 
in Brooklyn His surviving sisters are 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker and Mrs. Mary Beecher 
Perkins, and the brothers are Rev. Charles 
Beecher of Mysox, Pa., aid Rev. Thomas 
K. Beecher of Elmira. 


Beecher family are 


The beautiful and daring wife of Lieut. 
Peary, who braved the rigors and perils 
of a winter in the Arctic regions, and the 
civilized woman who has been nearer the 
North Pole than bas any other of her sex 
and culture, is said to be only about 23 
years of age. 


The Rev. T. E. Sherman, the Catholic 
priest, who has lately been preaching in 
Kansas City, was there thought to resemble 
his late father, Gen. W. T. Sherman, very 
strongly in appearance, and to reveal the 
intellectuality that is so characteristic of 
the family. 


The will of the late George William 
Curtis is a very short document, covering 
only two pages of legal cap paper and is 
engrossed. The will directs, after a pro- 
vision for the payment of all his just debts 
and funeral expenses, that the residue of 
his estate, both real and personal, be given 
absolutely to his wife, Anna Shaw Curtis, 
whom he appoints his sole executrix. 


In the will of John Ruskin there is a 
clause making Prof. C. E. Norton of Har- 
vard literary executor. Prof. Nortou was 
also the executor of Emerson, Lowell and 
Carlisle. 


Mr. Gladstone is already pledged to sup- 
port the Watkins channel tunnel scheme, 
and not unlikely the railway king will take 
the pardonable opportunity of pushing the 
scheme a little during the premier’s short 
visit to Snowdon. 


Dr. Heinrich Pudor, once director of the 
Dresden Conservatory, and a popular writ- 
er on music, thinks his country is becom- 
ing de-Germanized, ard has therefore 
started an extreme Nationalist weekly 
paper. The Pall Mall Gazette says that in 
order to give an exemplary protest against 
the passion for titles, orders and decora- 
tions, he has renounced his own degree as 
a doctor, and has returned his diploma to 
the University of Dresden. He appeals to 
his readers to adopt the old-fashioned 
simplicity of dress. His passion for sim- 
plicity, indeed, goes so far that he recom- 
mends that all athletic exercises and games 
should be performed in nudity, after the 
manner of the ancieot Greeks. 


George Augustus Sala has the pleasant 
remembrance that the first money he earned 
with his pen was paid him by Charles 
Dickens. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Preston Brown Davis, 
who computed the ephemeris of the sun for 
the Nautical Almanac, is a woman less 
than thirty years old, and a remarkable 
mathematician. She was a school teacher 
in Wasbington before her marriage; but 
having shown an aptness for figures, and 
having been mentioned to Professor New- 
combe, of the Nautical Almanac office, he 
employed her to read some proofs and 
verify a few calculations. She soon after 
competed for a $1,200 place as computer in 
his office, and beat a dozen male rivals con- 
spicuously. Meantime she kept up her 
course of study in the Columbian Univer- 
sity, where she graduated in 1886. Shortly 
before this she startled her instructors and 
other astronomers by discovering and cor- 
recting an error in one of La Place’s tables 
that had for years resulted in inconsisten- 
cies puzzling to astronomers throughout 
the world. She also invented and copy- 
righted the Washington-Greenwich table 
now used by the Government, which is 
said to greatly facilitate the work of the 
computers. 


Austin Corbin has written a 
Senator Chandler concerning the 
tion of New Hampshire forests. He 
thinks the state should have half a dozen 
parks equal to, or larger than, his own at 
Croyden, and believes they might be made 
to pay the interest on the 
he will contribute 5 per cent of the 
of astate park up to $1,000,000. 


Dr. Frankel, a 
Weimar, Germany, 
criticise a Germany army 
last summer, because he had forced his 
men to take long marches in the great heat, 
thus causing the death of one soldier. 
doctor has been arraigned and fined $35. 


Vie dé Jesus, is al 
avd looks fora 


preserva 


cost. 
cost 


author of 
temerity to 


well-known 
had the 


Renan, author of La 
reat lover of animals, 
paradise where they shall abound. To| 
congenial visitors he will tell no end of 
stories of the sagacity of cats and 
and birds. When he leaves Paris 
summer, he takes with bim, to Brittany or 
whatever quarter of France he visits, a 
lot of these pets, whose individualities he 
studies as enthusiastically as a fond parent 
does his children. 


for the 


Rudyard Kipling’s earnings are said to 
have been deposited in the New Oriental 
Bank, which recently suspended; and the 
writer was so troubled over it that he 


abandoned his proposed trip ta Samoa. 


Rev. David Sherman, D.D., who at the 
last New England conference retired from 
active ministry work, is now engaged in 
writing a history of Wesleyan Academy at 
Wilbraham, which will be ready for the 
public shortly. 

Prof. William G. Frost of Oberlin college 
has accepted the presidency of its sister 
institution in Kentucky, Berea college, 
which is just now in great need of an ener- 
getic executive. Rev. Dr. M. W. Stryker 
of Chicago has accepted the call to the 
presidency of Hamilton college in New 
York, recent reports to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


Prof. H. 
academy has accepted the chair of Greek 
in the University of Texas, at nearly 
double the salary he now receives. 


The sister of John M. Verhoeff, 
young member of the Peary party who 
was lost in upper Greenland, believes that 
he is not dead and consequently may ask 
that an expedition be sent to his rescue. 


the 


Minister Coolidge has gone with his 
family to spend a week at Fontainebleau, 
which has now become a sort of autumn 
republican court since the Carnots oecupy 
the palace there. 


Kate Field, being discovered at the Cor- 
bett exhibition boxing tournament in New 
York the other evening, <liscreetly gave 
judgment thereon as follows: ‘I have 
heard so much of this wonderful young 
man that [ could not resist the temptation 
of coming over here to seehim. He is cer- 
tainly very quick and quite good-looking. 
Vor my part [am rather pleased over his 
victory, for I have heard that Mr. Sullivan 
is at times a bad man. I can say nothing 
further on the subject until I can unravel 
the mystery of what you call ‘upper cuts,’ 
‘wicked jabs,’ ‘corking right-hand prods’ 
and all that sort of thing. It will require 
some time for me to master this problem.” 


Some of the papers speak of Bishop 
Williams of Connecticut as, ‘by virtue of 
his age, primate’ of the Protestant Episco- 
pal church. There are two mistakes in 
this, says the Springfield Republican; the 
church in this country has no primate, 
although the Anglican church has primates 
and primuses and metropolitans. And 
Bishop Williams is the presiding bishop 
over the house of bishops or in joint con- 
vention, and he is that not by virtue of his 
age, but by seniority in the episcopate. 

Rev. Dr. W. I. Broadbeck of Brookline 
has been elected secretary of the Epworth 
League by the board of control at Cleve- 
land, O. He is now pastor of the M. E. 
Church, where the Methodists are erecting 





ene of the finest church edifices in the 
State. He gives a final answer Oct. 1. 
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Among the physicians in Hamburg who 
are aiding the hospital directors is Dr. 
Meckel of Boston who, the authorities say, 
bas rendered valuable service throughout 
the progress of the epidemic. 


Alphonso Daudet is said to write his 
books chapter by chapter, leaving a blank 
page opposite every written one. When 
the story is finished he re-writes it on the 
blank pages; and then from these two 
copies he makes the final draft for the 
printer. 


A commemorative inscription is to be plac- 
ed, by authority of the municipal council at 
Rome, on the Palazzo Verospi, wherein 


Shelley wrote ‘Prometheus Unbound’ and 
‘The Cenci.’ 

Ex-Governor Thomas H. Watts, of Ala- 
bama, whose death from heart failure 


occured suddenly last week Friday, was 
Jefferson Davis’s Attorney-General in the 
days of the Southern Confederacy. He 
was in his seventy-third year when he 
died. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean assures Hamil- 
ton College that its new president will per 
form his duties all the better for ‘‘having 
Spent the seven best years of his life in 
Chicago, and become a typical Chicagoan 
of the first grade.” 


The late Bishop Medley, 
wick, was an ardent believer in free 
jeburches. It was once said of himthat he 

believed churches should be dedicated to 
| God rather than to pewsholders. 


Liew Liwyfo, an eminent Welsh poet, 
musian and littérateur, has, it is said, been 
compelled in his old age to seek the shelter 
of the St. Asaph workhouse 


of New Bruns- 


A visitor at the World's Fair dedication 
| ceremonies in October will 

| mont, now eighty-five vears old, who 
to carry on foot the United States 
between Chicago and Green Bay in 
distance of 240 miles. He started Thars- 
| day of last week to walk from Madison to 
| Chicago in his gold carrier’s uniform. He 
| will travel about ten miles a day. 


Miss Ashley, whose father is a million- 
aire in Ohio, has just married Edward 
Cooper Hewitt of New York. Her wed- 
ding trosseau for a journey abroad con- 
sisted of her travelling dress and one 
dinner dress. This may not seem so won- 
|derful when it is explained that Miss 
Ashley had not devoted her time before 
her marriage to the subject of clothes, but 
had been studying, and has apparently 
learned more than she found in books. 
These two young people met each other in 
a German university town, where both 
| were students. They plan to do some more 
studying abroad during their 
trip. 


Mrs. Kate Sanborn 
last Saturday at her ‘Abandoned Farm,’ 
Breezy Meadows, at Metcalf’s on the 
ford branch of the 
road. About 160 
jand during tke 
were present. 


used 
mail 
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Boston & Albany Rail- 
sat down to luncheon, 
evening fully 300 guests 


The World’s Consumption of Coal. 


A statistician has lately been engaged in 
estimating the world’s consumption of 
coal. He divides his figures into four 
groups, embracing respectively the quantity 
of coal used in heating 
the production of gas, in the extraction of 
metals from their ores, and for household 
purposes. 

It may be taken, he says, that the total 
steam-engine capacity of the globe is 
equivalent to 10,000,000 horse-power, and 
that, having regard to the utilization of 
other fuels, the quantity of coal burned 
with the object of producing steam aver- 
ages 4.4 pounds per horse-power per hour, 
or an hourly aggregate of 12,000 tons. In 
all probability, however, this is an under- 
estimate, as the efficiency of the world’s 
steam-engines is calculated by some to be 
20,000,000 horse-power. 

With respect to the manufacture of gas, 
the hourly consumption of the illuminat 
ing aeriform fluid is given as 5,000,000 
cubic metres, which would necessitate the 
distillation of at least 10,000, tons of 
coal per hour. More difficult to calculate 
is the consumption of coal for the pro- 
duction of power and heating gas; it may 
be estimated, the Iron Age thinks, at 4,500 
tons per hour. A large quantity of coal is 
used in the reduction of metals from their 
ores. It is calculated that in this way 
some 9,000 tons of the mineral are con- 
sumed every hour. A _ special estimate 
gives the quantity burnt hourly by works 
and factories at 5,000 tons. 

The most difficult calculation is that of 
the domestic consumption of coal. It is 
estimated at 55,000 tons per hour, or 

1,320,000 tons per day of twenty-four 
a This figure, however, appears 
rather small, considering that in Great 
Britain and Germany alone the daily out- 
put of coaliu recent years has averaged 
600,000 tons, and that the extraction in all 
other countries may be reckoned as one 
aod a half times this quantity. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT AND CHAT. 


‘Agatha’ will hold the stage of the Bos- 
ton Museum until further notice. Its noble 
ethics, its tense and compelling interest,}its 
graceful and admirable dialogue commend 
it to every theatre-goer who loves what is 
truest In dramatic art. 


At the Boston Theatre, ‘The Old Home- 
stead’ still lacks several weeks of the com- 
pletion of its run. 


‘A Mad Bargain,’ Mr. McNally’s latest 
plav, will begin an engagement at the 
Hollis St. Theatre on Monday. Mr. Jas. 


Powers will appear in the leading charac- 
tel. 

The success of ‘Wang’ has been so pro- 
nounced that Mr. Hopper has wisely con- 
cluded to present it for another year, and 








the pretty, tuneful opera, with all of its old 





| make her first appearance in Boston. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. — 


‘1492’ remains at the Park Theatre until | 
further notice. 


‘Setteled Out of Court,’ Mr. Frohman’s 
latest New York success, wil] be presented 
at the Columbia Theatre on Monday even- 
ing, with Joseph Holland. Georgie Drew 
Barrymore and other established favorites 
in the cast. Mr. Chas. Abbe, whose capi- 
tal genre work at the Boston Museum is so 
well remembered, is said to have made a 
marked hit in an eccentric part, and is 
sure of a cordial welcome back to Boston. 


One will be able to take ‘A Trip to China- 
town’ via the Tremont Theatre, for a week 
to come. 


The spectacular production, ‘Spider and 
Fly,’ to be presented at the Grand Opera 
House next week, can be classed as a dis- 
tinct novelty, containing as it does the 
brightest features of spectacle, pantomime, 
comedy, opera and vaudeville. The cos- 
tumes, scenery, electric and mechanical 
effects are all new, and sald to be magnifi- 
cent. The company numbers sixty people, 
most of whom were recruited abroad, 
though the several American artists who 
were prominent in last season’s cast have 


been re-engaged. Jaguarina, the famous 
swords-woman, is the latest feature. Marie 


Edith Rice, who last year was the under- 
study of Miss Lillian Russell, is this season 
with ‘Spiderand Fly,’ and Miss Clara New- 
man, who will be remembered last year in 
‘Sinbad,’ will appear in new dances. 


Tyrone Power, one of Russell's comed- 
ians in ‘The New City Directory’ (New 
York Bijou Theatre Home Company) is the 
possessor of a silver snuff box which was 
presented to his grandfather, Tyrone Power, 
the eminent Irish comedion, by George IV. 


For the second and last week of ‘A Trip 
to Chinatown’ at the Tremont, there will be 
some changes made in the way of addi- 
tions. Perhaps the best known and for 
many weeks the inost popular in the me- 
tropolis, of all the performers of the ‘Ser- 
pentine dance,’ Miss Minnie Renwood, will 
She 


and many new features, together with the | has won supreme popularity at three of the 
big comedian, dainty Della Fox and the en- | largest New York Theatres the past season. 
tire original company, will be seen in this | Two very gracious and lovely little dan- 
city during the present season. | seures, accomplished in the hightest degree 
in all forms and styles of dancing, the 


M. B. Leavitt’s spectacular novelty, ‘The “ : 
7 Mc( oy sisters, will also uppear. 


Spider and the Fly,’ will next week be pre 
sented at the Grand Opera House. Several 
Kvropean novelties have been added to this 


entertainment since last seen in this city. | S 0 M E T H | N G N E 
The lines of the burlesque have also been 


rewritten and many new features in stage 
rOR DESSERT. 





effects have been added. 


Among the new features of the last act 
of ‘1492’ is the ‘feather duster dance,’ 
given by six pretty maids of the king’s 
household. The dance was designed by Mr. 
Charles Seaman and is decidedly fetching. 


Hub Punch Sherbet, as served at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, New York, is Delicious and Satisfying 
Hub Punch is sold by Family Grocers all over the 
United States. To make Hub Punch Sherbet, 
One Quart Water anda Pint of Sugar. 
gether and Skim. Add juice of 4 Oranges and ove 
Lemon. Flavor with a Half-Pint Hub Panch, or 
a teacupful. Freeze and Pack. 

The above formula works well, but a good re- 
sultcan be obtained with Lemon Juice, omitting 
the Oranges. 


use 
Thomas E. Murray, the eccentric Irish Boil to- 
comedian of the late Murray and Murphy, 
‘Our Irish Visitors,’ fame, is this season 
starring if the new musical comedy entitled 
*The Voodoo; or A Lucky Charm,’ under 
the management of Frank W. Sanger and 
Gus Bothner. They have surrounded him 
with an excellent supporting company, and 
Manager Atkinson announces that he will 
follow Mr. O'Neill at the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre, opening next Monday. 


(. H. GRAVES & SONS, 


Proprietors Hub Punch, Boston. 


Personally Conducted. Select Parties. 
Favorite Route. Low Rates. 







The Digby Bell Opera Company, pre:ent 
ing Smith and Edwards's latest comic opera 
success, ‘Jupiter’ will be seen for a limited 
engagement at the Globe Theatre, commenc- 
ing Monday, October 17. Mr. Bell will be 
accompanied by Laura Joyce Bell, Miss 
Louise Montague, Miss Josephine Knapp, 
Fred Lennox, J. Aldrich Libby, Maude and 
Hilda Hollins and a splendid chorus of 
sixty voices. 


SCULSILEY/EVERY TUESDAY 
¥. For particulars address a 

J. C. JUDSON & Co., 
827 Washington St., Boston. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


95 MILK ST., BOSTON, Sept. 22, 1892. 

INTEREST DUE OCTOBER 1, 1892, ON SEC- 
OND MORTGAGE BONDS CLASSES “A” AND 
|“B’ of this company, 


Mrs. Potter and Mr. Bellew will be seen 
in the second week of their engagement at 
the Globe Theatre in their repertoire, which 
will no doubt include ‘Frou Frou,’ ‘Camille’ 
and ‘David Garrick.’ Manager Stetson has 
one or two new plays in preparation which 
itis hoped to give during Mrs. Potter’s 
present engagement. 








covered by Coupon No t of 
A particularly attractive feature of the | each issue, will be paid on and after that date by 
production of ‘A Mad Bargain’ will be an | ‘® Agencies of the Company: 
altogether new and original scenic effect | National Bank of North America, Boston 
introduced in the second act. The piece | union Trust Com . 
has leaped into the front rank of public Baring Brothers 
favor at one bound, and its production here 
next Monday night at the Hollis Street| Holders of CERTIFICATES OF THE UNION 
Theatre may be worthily considered one of TRUST COMPANY and BARING BROTHERS & 
the principal events of the current season. ©0» LIMITED, issued for Income Bonds de- 
| posited for conversion into SECOND MORTGAGE 
BONDS, CLASS “A,” will receive payment of 
interest upon presentation of the Certificates at 
either of the above Agencies, which payment will 
there be indicated by endorsement on such certifi- 
cates. 


pany of New York, N. ¥. 
& Co., Limited, London. 


Robert Mantell is successfully playing a 
new four-act romantic drama by Charles 
Osborne, entitled ‘The Face in the Moon- 
light,’ at Proctor's Theatre, New York. On 
October 10, the star and play will be seen 
at the Bowdoin Square Theatre. Mr. Man- | 
tell has the reputation of having played a 
larger number of dualroles than any other 
American actor, and in ‘The Face in the 
Moonlight,’ he performs a di al part, which 
for quickness of changes ard marked dis- | ~ 
tinction, excels even those great pscholog- | Interest payment on SECOND MORTGAGE 
ical roles, ‘Dr. Jekylland Mr. Hyde,’ Miss | CLASS“B” BONDS will be mate upon fuil-paid 
Charlotte Bebrens has been Mr. Mantell’s | Subscription Receipts, which should be presented 
leading lady for five years, and will be | 4 either of the Agencies named for such purpose. 
seen during his Boston engagement in the Announcement will follow when the new Bonds 
role of Lucille Munier, a part especially | will be ready for delivery. 


adapt d to her. ' J. W. REINHART, ice President. 


The new Second Mortgage Bonds Class 
“A” will be ready for delivery in exchange for 
Trust Certificates shortly after October Ist, and 
those delivered for certificates upon which Octo. 


ber Ist interest has been paid will be Ex-Coupon 


MINING, 
MANUFACTURING 


AND 


DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY; 


1 Beacon Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Wil’ offer, for a short 


time only, a_ limited 


amount of its Treasurv 


Stock, 


$1.0 


PER SHARE. 


$5.0 


PAR VALUE. 
PAID UP AND NON-ASSESSABLE 


This Stock [participates in the 
profits accruing from the Sale of 
Lands, Royalties on Iron, Manga- 
nese, Fire Clay, Brick Clav, Stone 
Quarries, 


Stumpage of Timber, 


Rentals of Hotels, Farm Lands, 
Franchises of Street Railways, 
Electric Light Plants, Water-Works, 
and other profits coming from all 
the other {resources of the Com- 
pany. 


$900,000 
Worth of Lots 





ALREADY SOLD. 


COLUMBUS CITY —— 


| Me. R. M. FIELD, 


SEPTEMBER 2 tee 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


| 4th Week of 


“A TRIUMPH» 


/AGATHA MR. 
| AGATHA ISA A( GATH 
| AGATHA HENDERSON'S Asstiy 
“A Noble 
ray ACATHA 
raya” AGATHA.. 
PARK THEATRE. 
De Ae GRAMM ec ccccccccccccs 
Pe Gis eas on bee ccece Bu si mainte 


EVERYTHING Gopgs. 
RICE’S *Piii 
1492” 


daction of Barnet 
NEW SCEWERY!: PRETTY Giri 


& Pflueger’s His- 
tortcal Burlesque, 
BRILLIANT NOVELTIES; 


Every Evening at 7.45. Saturday Matines P 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
MR. JOHN STETSON...... Proprietor and Manag 


Commencing Monday, Sept. 26, 
SECOND WEEK. 


MRS. POTTER 


—— AND — 


MR. BELLEW, 


IN REPERTOIRE 
Eve’gs at 7.45. 


~ COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricun, HARRIS & FROHMAN.....Pr 


Mat. Wed. and Sat. at3 


Beginning Monday, Sept. 26, 


Charles Frohman’s Comedians 
The representative come: mpany of 
America, presenting Wi. Giliews's 
Greatest Succes 


“Settled Out of Court,” 


Direct from a Run of 
6 Months in New York City. 


Every Evening at 8. Matinees We}. and Sat. at! 


BOWDOIN 


Mr. CHAS. F, ATKINSON.....--- . Manager 


SQUARE 
THEATRE. 


WEEK OF SEP 
FRANK W. SANGER’S}) NEW MUSIC AL 
GUS BOTHNERS’ ) COMEDY, 


“THE VOODOO,” 
OR A LUCKY CHARM. 
Thos. E..Murray and a Great Company, 


Evenings at 8. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at? 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PRocToR & MANSFIELD....Props. and Managers 


BEGINS EVENINGS 7.30, OVER AT II. 
BEGINS MATINEES 1.30, OVER AT 5. 
3 1-2 Hours of Solid Enjoyment : 
— THIS WEEK — 
Matinees THURSDAY AND SATURDAY 
M. B. LEAVITT'S 


New, Grand, Spectacular Prodaction. 


SPIDER AND FLY: 


aa 60 PEOPLE IN THE COMPAN) *9 


Garoent’s Rotary Book-Cast 
BALL BEARING. 


We make cases 
adapted to every 
requirement. 
For Homes, Li- 
brary, Legal or 
Commercial use. 
Also special 
cases for the 
“Century” 
Dictionary. 
Illustrated 
Catalogue free. 
Address 


SARGENT MFG. co. 
Either 814 Broadway, New York. oF 
Muskegon, Mich 

Quote Boston CoM MONWEALTH. 
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THUMB NOTES. 


London Standard. | 

»layed an important part 
The What ion of a bargain, particularly 
, ‘re a sale or some piece of 


a eet forth in writing was con- 
isloee be completed by the parties lick- 
awer’ — shoip thumbs. Erskine, in 
og on - of ‘the Law of Scotland,’ de- 
diner have been held good ina 


‘es s ba 
es that sai 


spon the sole plea that the 
<¥" + thumbs at finishing the 
parties Hs stom is very ancient, for 
bare” se t prevailed among the Iberi- 
oe in what is now called 
spe fy was customary,” writes the 
6 +h these kings, in concluding 
nee: seiking ap alliance, to join their 
Le and pind their thumbs together, 
ne : hard with a running knot. 
“ when the blood had diffused 
: ties, it was led out by 
“ger ind mutually licked by the 
wi rie Their covenant was 
sacred, as being ratified 
“en 
s to have been officially 
. variety of ways; thas, in 
> a) times, people frequently sealed 
jocuments with this indis- 
f the hand. There are 
tested in this way in the 
” at Hardwick Hall. 
me us that the punishment 
fa'sifying documents was to 
scut off. He also relates a 
f a northern princess, 
was afterwards, for 
‘ state policy, ordered by the 
wers to leave her conveat and wed 
enand provided for her. The young 
ed to do so, although a dispensa- 
sd been procured from Rome annul- 
or vows, whereupon it was decided 
ery her by force. The princess-nun, 
wover, placiog her right thumb upon the 
ete ofa sword, swore that she would 
ver be wife to any man; and this oath 
iof so solemn and binding a 





rthat she was allowed to remain 

vent unmolested 
Biting the thumb is well known to readers 
a tform of deflance. Shakspere 


sose of it more than once, and it is 

at as many as two hundred com- 
vors bave discussed the length, 
regcth, and depth of the familiar ‘*Dost 
thy thumb at me?” Curiously 

roes practise the same method 
; aunenemy. Sir Walter Scott 
gives an ancedote in reference to this obso- 
ve epec es of challenge which proves how 


seriously it was regarded. ‘*To bite the 

r glove seems, upon the border, to 
be a pledge of mortal revenge. It is yet 
remembennd that a young gentleman of | 
Teviotdale, on the morning after a hard | 
drinking bout, observed that he had bitten 
s glove. He instantly demanded of his 


panions with whom he had quarrelled, 
ing that he had had words with ' 
ve of the party, insisted on satisfaction, | 
asserting that, though he remembered | 
nothing, yet he would not have bitten it | 
iniess uupardonably insulted. He fell in 
the duel, near Selkirk, in 1721.” 

Thumbkins or thumbscrews were very 
inpleasant little instruments of torture, of 
Walch & large assortment, itis said, were 
to be found on board the ships of the 
Armada. Luckily, they were never in a 
position to try their persuasive powers 
lj English thumbs. All the game, 
thambs have suffered from other 
home manufacture, and in 
eign the Presbyterians were 
uuy tortured in this excruciatingly 
They were last used in 

William III., curious to 
, Once put a pair on, and 
“ecroicaily endured three or four turns of 
view. This was enough for his 
‘a)esty, and he called out lustily, ‘‘Stop, 
ns A Nea wore! Another turn, I am afraid, 
= * Make me confess anything.” 

“ _ssive gold thumb-rings were formerly 
poe “y grave and reverend signors, 
raya by civic dignitaries. ‘‘I could 
core pp. nto an alderman’s thumb-ring,” 
AyS Fa to Prince Hal, bemoaning the 


and 





















or ore upon his own authority, he 
Pp, 20 eagie’s talon in the waist.” 
é Teen Oday | how can we picture to 
F tech. JOnest Jack, that mountain of 


slender wt &t any period of his life a 
nder, Min ng y outh? 
Ubauce intha «@ “eo 

the crctanw the ‘Squire’s Tale,’ alludes 
a Write ‘stom of wearing thumb-rings ; and 
: ier aby ut 1638 says, “A good man in 


+. c'¥ Wears nothing rich about him but 


We gout or a tt 
me that pe upon ‘Finger-ring Lore,’ tells 
ps oa — ladies at one period chose 
thumbe, = ne circlets upon their 
hove heen ence fashion, which seems to 
reign, 1A Specially in favor in Elizabeth’s 
shire. ~ Beane at Court, Worcester- 
elaney feetraite of five ladies of the 
all with thei’ in Elizabethan costume, 


thumbs. wedding-rings upon their 
In Geo 7 : 
have haa =” 1's reign the brides appear to 


from its & practice of removing the ring 


BS the io" place on the third finger to 


concluded. in soon as the ceremony was 


lumb-ring.” Mr. W. Jones, | 


ornament appears to have been worn as an 
outward and visible sign of widowhood. 
Doubling the thumb into the palm of the 
hand was once considered efficacious 
against the evil designs of a witch, sup- 
posing you happened to meet one. Shak- 
spere hints that this useful member was 
endowed witha sort of supernatural in- 
stinct—‘‘By the pricking of my thumbs, 
something wicked this way comes”; and 
there are still believers in the desirability 
of crossing your thumbs for luck when 
you walk bereath a ladder. 

Nor is Master Thumbkin without its own 
proverbial phraseology. -‘Ye needna fash 
your thoum”—in plair English, ‘Don’t 
imagine you can do that, my boy,” savs 
one Scotchman to another; ‘that’s aboun 
your thoum!” “Clap your thoum on that” 
is equivalent to ‘‘keep it secret.” ‘To 
leave one to whistle on one’s thumb” 
means giving a person the slip. To be 
“under one’s thumb” needs no explana- 
tion; and what employer of labor does not 
know what it is to deal with workmen 
who prefer to actual measurements the 
haphazard, exasperating rule of thumb? 


How a Boy Made Money. 


I notice what Mr. Wilson's son said about mak 
ing money selling @ corn husker. 1! would like to 
tell him how | made money with a plating 
machine. H.F. Delno & Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
sent me a fine machine for plating with gold, 
silver and nickel, for $5, all ready to commence 
work. I made $3.10 the first day, plating table 
ware and jewelry, $23 the first week Anybody 
can make money inthe plating business, because 
at every house they have some things to plate, and 
everybody is willing to help a boy along. You 
can plate right before the folks, and they like to 
see it too. 
mine ata ae of $5 apiece, that was $15 I 
would ardvise any boy who wants to get along in 
the world to commence with the plating business: 
He can make muney and hejp his folks at home 
a little too. Ep. BUTLER. 





C0 TAYLOR 
1st WHISKIES 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fuse! Oil. 


NOT sold in bulk or by measure. Always in Sealed 
bottles, Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels, 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature———— 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 

















Churches & Choirs 


MALE VOICE CHOIR. 


Compiled by L. O. Emerson. Postpaid, 50c. 
10@ devotional pieces for men’s voices. 


VOICE IN PRAISE. 


By F. G. Barnett, Musial Director, Yale College. 
Postpaid, $1.50. 
Solos, duets and trios are included in the 39 songs. 


CHOICE SACRED DUETS. 


Heavy paper, #1. 30 sacred duets. 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS. 


39 songs, 150 pages. Paper, $1. 
A fine collection of sacred solos, adapted for 
soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor voices. 


EMERSON’S CHOICE ANTHEMS. 


208 pages. $1, prepaid,or $9 per dozen, not pre- 
ud 


Mr. Emerson’s choice of all the anthems ever 


published. One half is Scriptural. 


EMERSON’S EASY ANTHEMS. 


49 selections. 80 cents, prepaid, or 87.20 per 


dozen, not prepaid. 


The best original and selected anthems, with 


entirely new arrangements. 


PERKINS’ EASY ANTHEMS. 


192 pages. #1, prepaid, or $9 per dozen, not pre- 


paid. 
84 easy anthems, for the average choir’s use. 


LAUS DEO. 


By Arthur Henshaw. 224 pages. $1, prepaid, or 


#9 per dozen, not prepaid 


| 60 hymn anthems, motets, trios, Te Deums, sen- 


tences, tunes, etc., for quartets and choruses. 


Gabriel’s New and Selected Anthems. 


By Chas. H. Gabriel. 166 pages. $1, prepaid, or 
ae, dozen, not prepaid, Specimen copies 


Sor #1. 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


‘he seventh century such an'¢, q. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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sold three platers to three friends of | 
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© CSNAIALU 
-1OICM : 
-DFNOA: 


The above are misplaced letters of the name of the most popular music publication on 
the continent, the publishc rs of which will give 


$900.00 IN CASH PRIZES 


to the first twenty persons sending in the above three words with the letters correctly 
arranged. Prizes to be awarded as follows :— 


00°006$ 


ULL dddidiLidiiiisiidiiiisiisiisisiidssiississssssMiisiisiiiiiLiLiLlililiLliLliLiLiLleLeLLLLLLLLZZe,, 


SZZZ. 


$900.0 





To the First person sending the correct answer will be given $30@.00 in cash; to the 
Second, $200.00; to the Third, $100.00 ; to the Fourth, $75.00; to the Fifth, $50.00; 
to the Sixth, $33.0 .,; tothe Seventh, $25.00; to the Eighth, $20.00; to the Ninth, 
$15.00; tothe Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth and Fourteenth, $10.00 each; and 
the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth correct auswers, 
$5.00 cach. 


Every person sending an answer to the above Puzzle must enclose with the same 
fifteen (15) two-cent stamps for one month’s tmal subscription to our “MUSIC FOLIO,” 
which is the mest elaborate work of ite kind ever published in America, being 
lithographed on best paper, with cover beautifully designed in gold and 
embossed. Our publication is a monthly, each number containing the latest and bert 
compositions, therefore you receive ten times the value of your remittance in 
any one number. 


Our object in offering this Prize Puzzle is to attract attention to our publication, 
subseribers to which are placed in a position to buy all lines of sheet music at trade 
rates 

We have outlived the prejudice that the public have against pecee competitions, 
brought about by unscrupulous publishers of “fake’’ journals, as we have not advertised 
to give everything, but have given everything we advertised. 

The envelope which contains correct solution bearing first postmark will receive 
first award, and the balance in order as received. 

This month's issue contains the following copyright music:- 

« TA-RA-RA-BOOM” POLKA. 
‘ONLY PROMISE.” (Vocal). 
‘*GERALDINE” WALTZ. Great Hit. 
“BILL THE BOSUN.” (Vocal). Sea Song. 
‘LA SERENATA” WALTZ. Very Latest. 
‘** WASHINGTON ” MARCH. 
‘LOVE AND DUTY.” (Vocal). Great Success. 
‘‘GERMAN PATROL” MARCH. Very catchy. 
‘*POMPADOUR” POLKA. Great Success. 
**META” SCHOTTISCHIE. Newest. 
‘ALWAYS TOGETHER.” (Song). 
‘KLEINE KATIE.” (Song). Dutch Yodle. 
‘“GALLANT SALAMANDER.” Sea Song. 
IF THIS IS NOT BY FAR THE GREATEST VALUE IN THE MUSIC LINE 
YOU EVER SAW, WE WILL CHEERFULLY REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


CANADIAN MUSIC FOLIO 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


Mention this Paper. 


WiitiiLiiiiiillillllllllllllllldllllddddddddddldlilidldllldldddsddsddddlihld 


FOR YOURSELF. 


WHY DO YOU SUFFER with 
Itching and Bleeding 
PILES? 


WLLLLLLLLLLLLL--LLLLLazaazzAAAcccacacacacaalazzzc’z:’:zadddddddLLLeeLLLLLZZZ: 
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Lady Poor’s Ointment 


Stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals 
all ulcers and ulcerating surfaces, and removes 
the tumors. 

Pure Spruce Gums and Extracts of Plants 
have produced an OINTMENT which will 
prove 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 


The trial of LADY PooOR’s OINTMENT will 
convince the sufferer that there is a Balm for 
all Aches and Pains. 

Mothers try it on your throbbing breasts 
and aching nipples, and you will find relief 
speedily. 


POISON FROM IVY can be cured quickly; Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy; Bolls, 
Carbuncles, Swellings, all Eruptions of the Skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Rheum, 


can be promptly cured by LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 
Kept by druggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. 


Weeks & Potter, Carter, Carter & Hilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Wholesale 
Druggists, Boston, Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Cook, Everett & Pennell, 


Portiand, Maine, Cutier Bros. 
OPIUME gest |DESK EXCHANCE. 
tit ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


A large ine of Library and !Standing* Desks, 


SPECIAL SALE 
Office anda Library Furniture of every description, 


ee pa 
ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. | ..ccceusisr tecseett tenet Dots Foren 
Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 





A LARGE Sf£0CK OF 
French and English Wall Papers, 


at less than half the cost of importation. Alsoa 


complete stock of the latest designs and colorings, 
from the best American manufacturers, which we 


guarantee to sell lower than any other huuse in E A. MUTEL & SON, 
” 


Boston. 
T. F. SWAN, 196 Dartmouth St.,§Boston. 
French, an, Dry Cleansing and yt I Es- 


12 CORNHILL, Next door to Washing- tablishment. ormerly 104 and 106 ard 











du Temple, Paris, France, and ,\UnionjgPark St. 
A ton Street. this city) ’ Si ishy 
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PAX SINE PACE. 


BY HAMISH HENDRY. 


Pause here: sure here is peace; 
Noon, and the drowse of noon; 
Waters in slumbrous tune; 

Meadows with kine at ease; 


Pools where clear waters flow— 
Pools where the shining trout 
Flicker; while in and out 

Darkling their shadows go. 


Smoothly the river slides 
Seawarid; through tangled grass 
Swaying, its waters pass; 

Blue at its heart abides 


Blue of the placid sky; 

Set in soft grace between 

Green banks, and shadowed green 
The great deeps of h.aven lie 


Lo! from ite silver lair, 
Hunting the Summer-fly, 
Gleaming a curve on high, 

Glances a troutin alr; 


Lo! from the blossomed thorn 
Swiftly on wings a-whir 
Flashes the kingfisher; 

Straightway that trout le torn. 

Peaceful this place you say? 
Foo!! it is red with strife; 
Ruthless, and swift, and rife, 

Slayers come here to slay. 


{Good Worda. 


THE BEND OF THE ROAD. 


{From All the Year Round.] 


An old man leaning over a gate at sun- 
set. In the background a farmhouse and 
buildings surrounded by meadows; in the 
fore-ground a white, dusty country road. 


This was the picture presented to my | 


eye—the picture round which the story is 
written. 

He was a tall old man, and his frame, 
bent as it war, must have been exception- 
ally powerful in its day; but now there 
was an appearance of weakness pervading 
the entire personality. The hand that 
clutched the gatepost was a feeble one; 
the face, with its look of patient expect- 
ancy, was very wan and drawn, though it 
might be more by sickness than age, and 
the eyes that were bent upon the winding 
road before them were dim as though the 
light was fast departing from them. 

His eyes were bent upon the road, the 
dusty whiteness of which was unsullied 
except by the presence of my own sombre, 
travel-stained figure, for | was on my way 
to the village which lay beyond, round the 


bend of the road, but there was something | 


in the solitary form before me that caused 
me to slacken my pace until | was almost 
at a standstill. 

I noticed that the old man’s weak gaze 
seemed to be fixed upon just this same bend 
of the road, and from something in bis at- 
itude and expression [ judged him to be 
waiting for some one whom he expected to 
come from this direction. In accordance 
with the custom of the country I wished 
him ‘good evening.’ 

He answered back in a weak, quavering 
voice, which seemed little in accordance 
with the massive frame to which it be- 
onged. 

**Good evenin’ to ye, Sir.” 

I was about to hazard some other re- 
miark—such as it being fine weather for 
the crops—when the old man suddenly be- 
came violently agitated. His gaze, which 
for a brief instant while I spoke bad been 
diverted from that particular spot upon 
which it had been fixed, returned thither, 
and was now riveted upon some approach- 
ing object which, though some distance 
off, was yet perceptible even to his dimmed 
vision. 

‘Look, Maggy, look!” he cried, in trem- 
bling eagerness; ‘‘see there, at th’ bend o’ 
th’ road! I can see summat red like.” 

And he pointed with a shaking finger. 

I have spoken of the old man’s solitary 
figure—and so it had at first appeared— 
but now, as he uttered these words, I was 
aware of that ofa woman a little way 
behind him, which I had previously over- 
looked. She now came forward and, 
bending over the gate beside the old man, 
looked down the road. She was young— 
quite a girl—and her face, so tar as I 
could see it under the pent-house of sun- 
bonnet, was pretty after a pale, pathetic 
style, but from something in her dress and 
manner I judged her to be somewhat 
lower in station than the old man. The 
hand with which she shaded her eyes as 
s'e looked down the road was red and 
rughened by hard work, and yet in her 
e,es I thought I saw the same expression 
of patient waiting and expectancy which 
I had read in those of him who had ad- 
dressed her as ‘Maggy.’ 

‘‘Look, Maggy, look!” the latter cried 
again. ‘‘It’s comin’ nearer. Is it some 
‘un in a red coat, think ye?” 

And his excitement was so great that he 
was obliged to cling to the gatepost for 
support. 

The youpg woman gazed fora moment 
down the road, and the hand that shaded 
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{her eyes from the rays of the setting sun 
|trembled. Then she turned to the old man, 
|}and I fancied I heard the ghost of a sigh 
|as she answered him, as one would answer 
a child. 

“No, daddy, no, not this time. ‘Tis 
only Farmer Drake’s wife in her red shawl 
drivin’ home from market.” 

The old man’s excitement died out as 
rapidly ae it had kindled, and his face took 
upon it its former look of pathetic patience 
as he quavered out: 

“Aye, Maggy, lass, ye're right, ye’re 
lallers right; but he’s sure to come soon. 
|If not to-day, to-morrer or maybe next 
day.” 

Then his eyes fell upon me again, as, 
impelled by some feeling of mingled sym- 
pathy and curiosity evoked by the little 
scene I had just witnessed, I had lingered 
by the gate. 

‘‘We'’re a-watchin’ fur our Joe,” he ex- 
plained with a feeble smile as he uttered 
the name. ‘‘He’s bin in furrin parts, but 
| he’s comin’ home now; eh, Maggy?” 
| ‘Yes, daddy,” she answered, with a faint 
smile like his own and a note of cheerful- 
ness—feigned or otherwise—in her voice, 
‘‘he’s comin’ home—soon.” 

I bade them both, the old man and—for 
so I judged her to be by her addressing him 
as ‘daddy’—his daughter, ‘good-evening’ 
and left them. Before I had gone far I 
encountered the very woman in the red 
shawl the delusive appearance of which 
bad, it appeared, raised false hopes in at 
least one breast. She was driving a cart 
from which came the cackle of poultry, 
and presented a perfect embodiment of 
| rural prosperity; and yet I felt, vaguely, 
i that [ owed her a grudge for being herself 
instead of someone else. 


When I, too, reached the bend of the 
| road, round which the village lay, I looked 
| back. 
| ‘The sun had gone down and a coldness 
had fallen upon the landscape, but I fan- 
| cied that I could still see the two waiting 
| figures at the gate. 
| [remained some days at the village and 
| made the acquaintance of the clergyman, 
| who owned the living and preached two 
| sermons per week to a drowsy and limited 
|congregation in an old, old church, the 
| date of which was not known to a century 

or so. One day I methim coming out of 
| the very same gate over which I had seen 
the old man leaning while he looked down 
the road. Without any inquiry on my 
| part he at once began to tell me the latter’s 
| simple story. 

| **{ have been to see old Farmer Brett,” 
| be began, as he turned and walked with 
Ime. ‘At least, he is not so old in actual 
| years, perhaps, though he has aged won- 
derfully since his son went away.” 

‘*His son Joe?” I questioned. 

“You know him, then?” 

‘“‘No,” [ answered ; ‘‘that is—go on.” 
| Well, you must know his wife died 

some years back, and he had only this one 
son, Joe, a fine young fellow, over six feet 
and as strong as a giant, but rather harum- 
scarum. ‘There was nota bit of harm in 
him, though, and he was a favorite with 
everybody. Somehow he and his father 
could not hit it off together. Old Brett 
was rather a hard man—yes,” (I suppose 
[had given some indication of surprise,) 
‘‘you would not think it to see him now, 
but then he is only a wreck of his former 
self, and is changed in many,ways—indeed, 
he is nardly the same man. Well, it had 
been his father’s expressed determination, 
ever since Joe was a youth, that he should 
marry his cousin, who, when her father 
died, would inherit a good bit of property. 
All went smoothly enough at first, and it 
seemed that old Brett’s wish was in a fair 
way of being accomplished, when what 
does the young fellow do but fallin love, 
in his usual headlong, reckless manner, 
with the daughter of one of his father's 
laborers. Maggy Dale was a good girl 
and superior to her class, but, of course, it 
would be a terribly bad marriage from old 
Brett's point of view. 

“IT believe there was a terrible scene be- 
tween father and son when when it came to 
the former’s ears. Itended, at any rate, in 
the old man ordering the young one either 
to give up all thought of the girl or leave 
the house then and there. Joe Brett took 
his father at his word, left his home that 
very night, and has never re-entered it 
since. 

Weeks went by and nothing was heard 
of him, and his father, who had soon re- 
pented of his harshness, sought news of 
himinvain. At last a letter came. Joe 
Brett had enlisted in a regiment which was 
ordered on foreign service, and the letter 
was actually written on shipboard. Init he 
implored his father to forgive him, said 
that he would never give up Maggy, but 
there was prospect of hard fighting before 
him, and, perhaps, when he returned, his 
father might have reason to be proud of 
him and take back some of the cruel words 
thrown at him.” 

The Vicar paused. 

‘**Then that was the girl I took to be the 
old man’s daughter, since she called him 
daddy?” 

“Yes, that is the most pathetic part of 
it. When the father realized that his son 
had gone from him, perhaps to meet his 





death, it brought on a fit of some kind 
which was followed by a long illness, 
which changed him from the fine stalwart 
man of middle age to the wreck he now is 
—broken in health and spirit and with but 
one great longing, to see his son once more, 
and one source of comfort, the companion 
ship of the girl for whose sake he drove 
him from his door.” 

I told him of the scene I had myself 
witnessed. 

“‘Ah, yes,” was the reply; ‘‘every even- 
ing, as the sun goes down, those two stand 
together and look down the road along 
which one day they hope to see the wan- 
derer returning; for I must tell you that 
the regiment has been ordered home, ard 
it is not without reason that the old man 
watches at the gate.” 

He paused for a moment before continu- 
ing. 
“Only I hope if he does come he will 
come soon, for I fear the old man’s strength 
is failing fast.” 

After this I always contrived to pass by 
the farmhouse at least once in the course 
of the day, generally toward sunset, when 
I was sure to see the old man and the girl, 
in both of whom I now began to take a 
strong interest, waiting atthe gate. They 
were always standing in the same attitude 
and looking in the same direction, and the 
old man’s eyes would be strained to catch 
the first glimpse of any approaching figure 
as it came into view round the bend of the 
road. 

We used to exchange greetings, and 
always the old man would inform me in his 
feeble tones that they were looking out for 
‘their Joe.’ 

Sometimes, too, he would indulge in a 
few details. 

‘Our Joe, he’s bin in furrin parts a-fight- 
in’ fur th’ Queen. Oh, yes, he were allers a 
darin’ one, were Joe. I[ mind him when he 
were but a bit o’ a lad, he’d think nowt o’ 
standin’ up to one twice his own size. He 
never knowed what fear was, didn’t our 
Joe. Ah, I guess they ain’t got many like 
him, an’ when he comes home he'll be 
showin’ us th’ medals he'll a-won, fur he 
were allers a famous hard hitter, an’ I 
make no doubt he'll a-done his dooty fur 
his Queen an’ country, an’ we'll all be proud 
o’ him, won’t us, Maggy?” 


It was touching to see how he always 
turned to the girl he had once scorned and 
scouted for confirmation and sympathy in 
everything that related to the absent one, 
and how he invariably recognized and pro- 
claimed her rights by referring to him as 
‘our Joe.’ 

But each day that passed seemed to leave 
him feebler than the last, and after a time 
a chair had to be brought out and placed 
for him at the gate, where he could sit and 
waich the road. One evening—I remember 
it well—I found him sitting there, his face 
still turned in the old direction and his 
eyes strained to catch sight of the red coat 
in which he fondly hoped to see his son 
attired, ‘‘with his sword by his side, an’ 
his medals on his breast, an’ maybe th’ boys 
from the village cheerin’ him.” 


I stopped as usual to talk withhim. He 
struck me as looking very frail, and, with 
something like a pang, it was borne in upon 
me that unless the longed-for meeting oc- 
curred very shortly, it would uever take 
place at all in this world. However, he 
was unusually hopeful. To-morrow, he 
told me, would be Joe’s birthday. He was 
—*‘‘let’s see, how old ishe?” And he turned 
to Maggy. 

‘“Twenty-seven, daddy,” she answered. 

‘*Ay, ay, to be sure, so he were, though 
it were wonderful how he’d shot up. 
Seemed but yesterday as he were a bit o’ a 
boy, playin’ truant from schovul to go 
birdsnestin’ or blackberryin’. Ah, he were 
a limb, were Joe!” 

I looked at Maggy. Did she, too, enter- 
tain the hope that he would come on his 
birthday? If so, how was it that she 
looked so pale and sad? Did she find the 
waiting too long? Had hope deferred made 
her heart sick? 

But the old man was speaking. 

‘‘P’raps ye’ll drop in to-morrer, Sir, an’ 
see Joe? I make no doubt as he'll be here, 
an’ I shall be ap fine an’ early to meet him. 
Maggy, too, must put on her Sunday gown, 
an’ look her bonniest, eh, Maggy? Ye’ll 
be wantin’ to show our Joe what a fine 
young woman you've growed while he’s bin 
away?” 

“Yes, daddy,” she answered, with the 
ghost of a smile flickering for an instant 
across her features and then dying out. 

Next morning early I was aware ofa 
sense of commotion and pleasurable excite- 
ment abroad in the village. Little groups 
gathered in the roadway, and busy house- 
wives, appearing in their doorways, shout- 
ed the tidings to each other across the 
street. 

‘*Hast heard th’ news? Joe Brett’s come 
home. Maggy Dale heard stones throwed 
at her winder this mornin’ when ‘twas 
hardly light, an’ looked out, an’ there he 
were, with his red coat an’ all, an’ he 
waved his hand an’ pointed to his father’s 
house, as much as to sav he were goin’ 
there, an’ she’d see him agen later.” 

It was about sundown when I passed 
the gate where the old man used to stand 
and look down the road. There was no 
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as though feeling for something before 
him. 

‘‘An’ it’s fine ye look in yer red coat 
an’ all. Eh, but ye’ll be turnin’ all wh 
girls’ heads an’ makin’ Maggy jealous’ 
and he laughed a feeble little laugh 

But the girl behind him uttered no word 
only clasped her bands tighter, while her 
face gleamed ghostlike in shadow 
Neither of them took any heed of my pres 
ence; the old man, I was sire, had not 
even observed it. I longed to withdraw 
and yet feared to disturb them by a move 
ment. Then I heard a foot crunching the 
path outside. ‘The sound released me from 
the spell that held me to the spot and! 
turned and left the room. 

As I softly closed the door I saw the 
Vicar coming toward me. He held a letter 
in his hand and looked troubled 

“I have bad news here,” lic saic, “very 
bad news. Joe Brett is dead. He died on 
the voyage home. This is a letter asking 
me to break the news to his father. How- 
ever sball I do it?” 

‘“There is no need,” I said 

The old man died at daybreak. Thos 
who were present spoke with awe ot tat 
unseen presence, visible only to the father's 
eye, that hovered around the deathbed. 
He passed away peacefully, ever happily, 
for he went down into the Valley 0 
Shadows hand in hand with ‘our Joe.’ 

His last words were to the girl who ha 
been wont to watch with him at th gate 

‘‘Maggy,” he whispered, ‘swe'll wait fur 
ye—Joe an’ me—an’ we'll see ye comil 
round th’ bend o’ th’ road.” 

The sales during the past vear have been 
immense, and are rapidly increasioe 
When the public have tried a good thine 
and it does all it professes t lo, as 
Minard’s Liniment has done in every cat 
the sales cannot be st pped. 

There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than ail other diseases Pu 
together, and until the last few years wes 
supposed to be incurable. For 4 gre 
many years doctors pronounced a yen 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 4&6 
by constantly failing to cure wit _ 
treatment, pronounced it jncurave 
Science has proven catarrh to be 4 
tutional disease, and therefore req! ‘- 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Cs arra 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney « Co. 
Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitut as 
cure on the market. It is taken interna”y 
in doses from ten drops to a teaspoon ~ 
It acts directly on the blood and meuous 
surfaces of the system. They offer oné 
hundred dollars for any case it ia 
cure. Send for circulars and testimo® 
Address ae 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 2 
K@=Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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Climate and Movement. 
P tant physical factor in 
y es of movement has been 
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. re anaes 1» temperature, and not 
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sre accustomed; while no people of 
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wrnere ia one instance of a North Euro- 
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r ehores of the Mediterranean—the Van- 
tals ’ th Africa; and the Bulgarians 
sme to the banks of the Danube from the 
gill aterper Ww inters of the middle Volga. 
nor in the few cases Of northward move- 
r nest as in that of the Lapps, the cause 
v ies o the irresistibie pressure of stronger 
M seighbore: and probably a similar pressure 
onl Fuegians into their inhospitable 
~ ney to retain similar climatic 
‘tions is illustrated by the coloniza- 
s tion of North America. The Spaniards and 
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spire will be far swifter than at a point 
midway between the thrower and the 
steeple. 

The dancing of the bushmen was unique. 
They keep a rhythmic time, crooning a 
queer lullaby and moving with a rapidity 
and grace peculiarly their own. They seem 
to never tire and to move more like spirits 
than actual things of life. With their coal- 
black hair, shining faces and queer move- 
ments, they made a fantastic picture. The 
dance over, they sat or stood quite limp 
and inactive, as though it was something | 
entirely foreign to their nature. 


“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of | 
mothers for their children while Teething, with | 


It soothes the child, softens the 
allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 


perfect success. 
Gums, 


the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea | 


whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in ev ery part of th 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. 
Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 
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Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
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Ever Sufferer From Rheumatism, 
¥ Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Nervous Headache, Diphtheria,Coughs,Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, ¢ ‘holera Morbus, Diarrhoea, Lameness, 
Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints or Strains, 
will find in this old Anodyne relief and speedy cure 
Should have Johnson's 
Every M othe r an uly ne Liniment in the 
house for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
and Pains liable to occur in en a without 
| notice. Delays may cost a life telie ves all Summer 
| Somplaints like magic. Price, 35 cts. post-paid; 6 bot- 
cles, $2. Express paid, 1. 8, Johnson & Co . Boston Mass, 


Ripans | Tabules cure abalone. 
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FOR DOWNER LANDING, at 10.45 A.M.; 
2.30,5.15 P.M. Return, £.40 A.M.; 12.00 M.; 3.55, 


35 P.M. 

FOR NANTASKET (all the way by boat), at 
12.30, 1.30 2.20, 3.00, 3 30, 4.50, 
Keturn, 8. 00, 11.00 A.M.; 12.30,1.00, 2.00, 
3.30, 5.00, 6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 P.M. 

FOR NASTASKET (boat and rail, via Pem- 

berton), at 9.30, 10.45, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 
teturn, 11.02 A.M.; 12.32, 
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G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 
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MUSIC FOR 


CANTATAS, 


FOR 


CHILDREN. 


IN PRESS: 


The Tables Turned, or a Christmas 
for Santa Claus. 


Text by Kate L. Brown. Music by Eliz. U. 
Emerson. 380 cents, postpaid; $3.00 doz., not pre- 
paid. A very bright cantata; unusually enter- 
| taining; sure to please. 

Rebecca. 

| By D. F. Hodges. Price, 65 cents. Eleven 
| characters, requiring one soprano, one mezZzo- 
| sopr: 1no, One contralto, two baritones, four tenors, 
and two bassos, with a mixed chorus. Two 


hours’ time forperformance. Full instructions in 
book. 


: 
| Who Killed Cock Robin? 
| A Cantata for school, church or parlor. By 8S. 
V.R. Ford. Price, 40 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 
New Flora’s Festival. 

By W. B. Bradbury. Price, 40 cents. Additions 
} and revisions by J.C. Johnson. This isa revised 
| ediuion of the well-known *Flora’s Festival ” and 
| contains a number of new songs and choruses. 


The Merry Company, or Cadet’s 
Picnic. 

Introducing melodies from The Mikado, The 
Mascot, Patience, etc., with other popular airs. 
Price, 40 cents. 

School Festival. 

A pretty Cantata for school exhibitions. It is 
instructive and simple; no scenery. Price, 25 cts. 
Voices of Nature. 

Bright and interesting; one hour in length. In- 


troduces birds, animals, insects, and flowers, 
Price, 40 cents. 


Strange Visitors, or a Meeting of 
Nations, 


By J.C. Macy 20 children, in the costumes of 
fairies, Sing characteristic national songs; a little 
dialogue. Price, 30 cents, or $3.00 per dozen. 

Hour in Fairy Land. 

Five seenes, very simple; time one hour anda 
half. (Orchestra parts may be rented, $5.00 per 
month.) Price, 50 cents. 


Day in the Woods. 


By Gabriel. Excellent music, easy for children, 
but very bright. Some recitations; a charming 
Cantata. Price, 40 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 


Kingdom of Mother Goose. 


By Mrs. Bordman, in three acts. 


$2.28 per dozen 


A Trip to Europe. 
Just issued,in three scenes. 
$3.00 per dozen. 
The Dairymaid’s Supper. 
For church festivals; with music and illustrative 
pictures. Price, 20 cents; $1.80 per dozen. 


The Rainbow Festival. 

For a fair or church entertainment, 

scenes; very pretty tableaux. 
$1.80 per dozen. 


Price, 25 cents; 


Price, 50 cents; 


in two 
Price, 20 cents; 


Send for Catalogue of Cantatas for Singing 
Schools and Socveties, for Female Voices only, for 


Mateand Female Voices, and for Old Folks’ Con 
certs. Sent free. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-469 Washington St., Boston, 
C, H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LEND A HAND 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


ImMMIQration....-s.cceeereeeees Hon. F. B. Sanborn 


Caroline A. Kennard 


Let us Think........++. eeceese Rey. Albert Walkley 
Civics—A School-study..... eoecees --W. K. Wic'es 
Preparation of the Indian for Citizenship...... 


Alice C. Fletcher 
Hopeful Side of Prison Reform..... W.F. Spalding | 


For sale at newstands. Annual subscriptions 
$2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
% Hamilton Place, Boston 


ee NN, CHURCH & C0, 


9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


"| GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


| Prosecute and defend suits in any Court in the 
| United States; investigate claims anywhere by 
| special agent, if required; recover property and 
find heirs. Collections a specialty. 
dence solicited. 














Special terms to subscribers. 


Ripans Tabules: for sour stomach. 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—AND= 


NERVINE IN TITUTE) 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, epilepsy, | 
brain and nervous diseases in all their torms. The only | 
| paralytic institute in the United States, Consultation | 
and ad~ice at the institute free. Patients waited upon | 
| at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
any address. 


NSTITUTE OPEN DAILY FROM 90 A.M. 
to5 P.M. 


Progress in Employment of Police Matrons...... | 


Tee-totum of New York.......-. Rey. John Tunis | 


Correspon.- | ~ 


‘New York & New England 


RAL 


5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
8.40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P. M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
| unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 323 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 

| New York. 

| C. 8S. MELLEN, General Manager. 

A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


YARMOUTH S. S. CO. 


CLIMITED) 


Boston to Yarmouth 


CONNECTING FOR ALL POINTS IN 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


‘The New Fast Steamer, Boston 


| During June, from south side Lewis Wharf, 
| Boston, every Tuesday anu Friday, at 12 o’clock 
noon. From Yarmouth every Wednesday, an\ 
| Saturday Evening. 


SEVENTEEN HOURS ONLY AT SEA. 


| Send 25 cents in Stamps for our Elegantly 
| INustrated “Guide Book” to Nova Scotia. For 
| Tickets, Staterooms and Folders, address JOHN 
|G. HALL & CO., 64 Chatham st.; THOMAS C. 
| COOK & SON, 332 Washington st.: RAYMOND & 
| WHITCOMB, 296 Washington st.; W. H. EAVES'* 
| Parker House, Boston. 


J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 


Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


| Proverbs from the Arabian. 


1—The man that knows not and knows not that 
he knows not is stupid—Experience may 
educate him. 


| 


2—The man that knows not and knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 

8—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 

4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise—Follow him. 


TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 





MINYESOTA AND NORTH DAKOT*s 
REACHED FROM ST. PAUL AND MIN. 
| NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 
| RAILWAY. 
| 1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 
of men of moderate means. 


2—Where renters have been able in many cases to 
pay for farms from one crop. 

8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
| year—in a few years, and thatis more than 
most men in the towns and cities can do in 


a life time. 





| 4—Where there are good school, church, postal 
market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 


free. Addresss 
F. I. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 
A. C. HARVEY, 


228 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Ripans ‘fabules cure dizziness. 


OWN YOUR HOME. 


|We buy the land and build the 
| building for you. 


| 

We have the most perfect plan of handling real 
estate by co-operation. Call and everything with 
be explained to you, or send for prospectus. 
| Every month’s rent you pay goes towards paving 
for your property. No capital required 


200 ASSOCIATES 


Real Estate Co.,'7 Temple Pl., Ro 65 Boston 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


SEPTEMBER y 





Highest of all in Leavening Power. — Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Reval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





WORDS 


IN SEASON. $ WE. 


— A — 


SERIES OF SERMONS 


—_ BY ———— 


HOWARD H. BROWN, 
FRANCIS B. HORNBROOKE, 
EDWARD E, HALE, 
CHARLES F, DOLE. 


The authors of this series of sermons 


issued in this four-fold form, unite in 


the plan primarily to provide a regular 


\ 





supply of tracts for the post-office dis 
ribution of their several churches, and 
heir members 

Single copies of the series of twenty 


sent bv mail, One Dollar fer the | 


series. The sermons of either 


| 
preacher, | 


separately, will be Jsent for Thirty- | 


five cents the series. The bound 


volume will be $1.50, 


For further particulars address, 


J.STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
8 HAMILTON PLACE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Un aoe Oe 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,018.826.05 
LIABILITIES. .......0.000008 19,832,085,22 


$2,185,841.735 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
vlicles. 
P'pvery policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance yalues to which the 
insured is eatitied by the Massachusetts Statute. 
-ampbiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company's Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
8s. F. TRULL, Secretary, 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 


MISS 0. L. JOST, 
Stenographer and Tvpe-Writer, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telpehone, Boston, 3342 Room 75 


| 
| 


: 
; 





Baking 
Powder 


WM. H. LYNCH & CO. 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWN 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, 4 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Cover 





INGs. 


18, Steamer 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEppiyg 


144 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





Tents of Every Description Made to order, and < 
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If you will buy one of our Combination Boxes of “Sweet Home” 
Soap and Toilet Articles. 

You Must HAvE SOAP —Itis an absolute necessity—the only question is where you . 
shall buy it; we make it a decided object for you to buy of us—direct from factory to con 1 
sumer, and save all middiemen’s and dealers’ profits. ‘a 

EMEMBER, “Sweet Home” Family Soap is an extra fine pure Sonp, made from refined “ 
tallow and vegetable oils. On account of its firmness and purity each cake will do double bow 
the work of common cheap soaps. eat 

OUR ComBiNATION Box contains a large supply of the best Soaps and finest Toilet 
Articles made, and will give satisfaction to the most fastidious person. We have been mar 
ufacturing Soaps for over 17 years, and operate one of the largest and best equipped plants -_ 
in this country, having a capacity of fifteen million pounds a year. 

a hl . . 
Phe “Chautauqua Desk” 
isa “thing of beauty " and will be “a joy forever” to all who possess one. It is artistically 
designed, complete in appointments, a model piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of 
ten homes lack— a suitable and convenient place for writing letters, studying, drawing, ete., 4 
ete., which willbe used and appreciated by every member of the family. 

It is made of BOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed antique finish, with brass trim- 
mings. It stands five (5) feet high, is two and a half (2‘:) feet wide and ten anda half (10%) 
inches deep. Itis a perfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy book shelves, a lop 


shelf for briec-a-brac, seven pigeon holes for papers, compartinents for letter rortity k, ele. 
When placed in your home, Rifed with books which you prize, and ornamented with the gifts 
of friends, it will become a centre of attraction, and you will be grateful to us for adding a 
new pleasure to your life. 














O R DE R YOU RUN NO RISK. 3 EACH BOX CONTAINS : 
aod if after 30 days’ trial 3 * ~ a 
you are not convinced that the 2 "> ONE HUNDRED CAKES, (full size).. $6.00 ’ 
goods are all we claim, will 99 ws - 
a refund your money without SWE ET HOME Family Soap, 
—aner. simply 7 oo enough to last an average family one year. Has no superior. 
of your request, and no charge > 
will be made for what you have used and we will Ir BOXES BORAXINE, a New and Won 110 
take the Box and Desk away at our own expense. -— ae ! _ ee oe 
* ne = tiling or ubbing, annot ossibly Injure the Fabric. 

HOW CAN WE DO MORE? Simple—Easy—Efficient. /n each package iia coupon for 10¢., 
4666666666666 b6b6b6b6b6b6b6bbhbhbbibiiiiriioiaiad payable in goods—worth im all, occ. ce ee ee ewes ore 1,10 
rrrvreVrVreVeVeVreTrVrereVrerererererererrererrrrrTrTjrTjfjry, os . e . . 

3 Remit $10.00 by check or any way that is most con- 3 One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion poy 2 60 
@ venientand we will ship at once the great Box and the o > An exquisite beautifier. Imparting a velvety softness to the L 
> deautiful Desk. The desk is curefully crated so it will > $ skin, which is greatly admired. It removes all roughness, 
3 not rub or chase and we guarantee the goods to arrive > $ Se eaten owe and imperfections from the face. 
@ in perfect condition. We have storage warehouses in the a F specially adapted for the nursery or children's use 
@ large cities, and your orfer will be filled from the ware- 3 3 Qne Bottle Modjeska Perfume, 4 pecicate, refined, +89 
@ house nearest you, so deli will be prompt. Wedo @ > delicious perfume. Most popular and lasting made. 
@ not pay freights and cannot possibly ajford to, giving ¢ 5 
@ such an immense bargain as we do, but as each order o ¢ One Box (1-4 Doz.) Oecan Bath Toilet Soap..... P31] 
4 jae hoo ~ new A Rove, we sind roy average @ Q A delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea bathing. 
reighton ran sk our customers pay is less than y 1 € 95 
$ one dollar. Send all orders direct to BUFFALO, N.¥. 3 3 One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. * .25 
$OOOOOO6O40660066660066660660660006 One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap.... ....... 30 
READ THESE! One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, Delight. 25 ' 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE SALVATION ARMY IN AMERICA, fully Pleasant, Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands 
111 Reade Street, New York. and Lips. ~ 
Larkin Soap Manufacturing Company, June Ist, 1892. & One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder ...... Sigua 
Gentlemen— You may ship me another Combination Box of Sweet € Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the breath. 
Home Soap atonce. This is my fifth order so you may safely as- € a : > . oc 8 
sume I am pleased with the liberal way you have always treated One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, refined, -29 ’ 
~ You can make such use of my testimonial, as to the excellency Lasting. . 
of your goods, as you desire. 2 : 30 
’ "MRS. (GENERAL) BALLINGTON BOOTH. One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap............. neal ‘ 
150 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, June 9th. i 
Larkin Soap Mi. Cov, Huttaoy NY" Price of Articles if Bought Separately - - or ee 
Gentlemen :—I take pleasure in stating that during the past three a 
years we have usedin my household three of your Sweet Home € DESK if Bought of Dealer - Ree ee ae 
“Combination Boxes” with the various extras, etc., which you €< YOU GET THE 
ive ; during this time we have not had to buy any other soap for < | | | 00 
aundry, household or toilet use. The goods are very pleasing to é DESK $ ’ 
my family ; we have found the extras all that you have promised, ey a | GRATIS. J 
and I consider the entire outfit a most excellentinvestment. You > —_—_—— ! 
are at liberty to use this letter as you think best. ESTABLISHED 1875. INCORPORATED 1892. 
: : (Signed) JESSE L. HURLBUT, CAPITAL, $500,000.00. ‘ 
Sunday School Sec’y and Principal of the C. L. 8. C Over Ten Thousand persons who have used ‘‘SWEET 
: “ok Page PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 23. HOME”’’ Soap for several years have become ; 
My Dear Mr. Larkin : Stockholders in our Company. 
have thoroughly tested your various toilet articles and am de- j 
hghted with their exquisite quality. The handkerchief perfume is * 
especially pleasing and I intend to adopt it exclusively. 
_____ Sincerely yours, | 
HELENE MODJESKA, (Countess Bozenta.) 4 
We can refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home t 
Soap for many years and still order at regular intervals, alse Bank of 
Buffalo, Bank of Commerce, Buffalo; Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New FACTORIES: 
York; Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, or any other Banker in the Seneca, Heacock 
United States. Also R. G. Dun & Co. and the Bradstreet Co. and Carroll Sts. j a ‘ 


— 





Easy as an Old Shoe 
When You First Put It On. 


Cold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stores: 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE} 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN : 
611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., >>! na 





’ 

to Thompson's Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beach S 
45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., near Tron 
Depot; 182 Boylston §St.,Joear Columbus Ave. ;315$ MainfiSt. (C54" 
District,) Boston,; nearly opposite Post Office. 








